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- he Journal. 


Man, know thyself. All wisdom centers thece ; 
To none man seems ixnoble, but to man.— Young. 








THE LATE EUROPEAN WAR. 


Tue brief but sanguinary struggle which lately 
convulsed Europe is at an end. It has closed be- 
fore the mass of the people on this side of the 
water (readers and thinkers though they be) had 
hardly learned what it was about. We had pur- 
posed to give our readers the facts at some length, 
but as they will feel less interest in the matter 
now that the contest is over, we need do nothing 
more than to pass them by with a mere mention. 

The duchies of Schleswig and Holstein had 





been associated with Denmark for a long time, 
and by the treaty of Vienna her rights were fully 
confirmed; but in 1863 the king of Denmark 
granted independent rights to Holstein, but an- 
nexed Schleswig to his own kingdom. Anstria 
and Prussia protested against this, and the Ger- 
man Diet demanded the annulment of the decree 
of annexation, and that both Schleswig and Hol- 
stein be united with the German confederation. 
The refusal of Denmark to comply led to a war 
with Prussia backed by Austria, which resulted 
in the wresting of the duchies from Denmark. 
The dismemberment of Denmark did not, how- 
ever, result in the realization of the promised 
millennium. Austria and Prussia were- immedi- 
ately at issue as to what was to become of the 
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provinces. The allies became bitter foes. Prus- 
sia, ever anxious to extend her boundaries, pro- 
posed to absorb Holstein; Austria, jealously 
watching the growth of her neighbor, refused to 
accede. Hence the late war, in which Italy asso- 
ciated herself with Prussia against Austria be- 
cause she saw in it the opportunity she sought to 
strike a blow for “ Italian unity” and perhaps to 
regain Venetia. Austria, always brave, and with 
immensa well-disciplined armies, but almost al- 
ways unfortunate in war, has been defeated, and 
yields, it is understood, to all the demands of 
Prussia and Italy. 

At the time of writing this, the fall results of 
the war can not be estimated. The bases of the 
treaty of peace, however, are believed to be sub- 
stantially these : 

1. The dissolution of the present Germanic Con- 
federation. 

2. The construction of a Bund, from which Aus- 
tria is to be excluded. 

3. Prussia to annex the Elbe Duchies, except 
North Schleswig, which is to revert to Denmark. 
Prussia to have the entire control of the military 
forces of Germany north of the Main, and to con- 
elnde military conventions to that end with the 
various States whose sovereigns will be restored. 

4. The cession of Venetia to the King of Italy. 

Our portraits represent two of the men whom 
the late war brought prominently into notice, and 
a few brief remarks about them, as they appear 
from a phrenological standpoint, will not be out 
place. 

Count Bismarck exhibits a marked degree of 
strength and force of character in the form end 
expression of head and face. He evidently pos- 
sesses clearness of perception, a strong will. abun- 
dant self-possession and self reliance, a good deal 
of policy and shrewdness, and a great deal of 
bo'dness, pluck, and executiveness. In the pros- 
ecution of his plans he may at times appear even 
unscrupulous ; be believes in doing, and will ac- 
complish, if the scheme is practicable. He is not 
credulous enough to attempt the impracticable. 
There is something of the gladiator in that head 
and face. 

The Archduke Albert is a narrow, bigh-beaded 
man, more theoretical and speculative, more in- 
clined to credulity and less inclined to definite 
and vigorous action than Bismarck. He is bet- 
ter fitted for the council chamber than for the 
field. Te does not exbibit any special tendency 
to activity or progressiveness. His large reflec 
tive faculties and caution serve to check or hin- 
der decided enterprise. The difference between 
these two dignitaries is marked : the one is full 
of will and determination ; the other is slow and 
perhaps over-considerate. One is practica!—the 
other philosophical, 
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A Srrona Man.—Ambrose A. Butts, of this town, 
recently lifted a dead weight of 2,737} lbs., which 
is the greatest lifing feat on record. He has 
been prac‘ icing at intervals for the last rix years 
Dr. Windship, for several years past considered 
the stroagest man in the world. at last accounts 
had lified only 2 600 lbs. —Geauga Democrat. 

(Dr. Windship, it is said. now lifts 3,000 Ibs. ] 
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NEAR THE RIVER. 


Near by the shores of the unknown world 
My feet were wandering long; 

The bright banner of earthly hope was furled, 
And silent life’s sweetest song. = 


Dreams that had grown to be more than dreams, 
Away from my heart were torn; 

On my brow, instead of joy’s starry beams, 
A crown of sorrow was worn. 


Just a little step it seemed to be 
Across to the other side, 

To the river of Life, the jasper sea, 
And the pearl-gates opened wide. 

Just a little step! and oh, so sweet 
Would the heavenly refuge be ; 

For the path of life for my weary feet 
Had grown very dark to me. 

God, in the love that I had not learned, 
That my soul refused to know, 

All the hopes of my hoping heart had turned 
Toa weary weight of woe. 
All the toil of years had been in vain, 
Life's strugzles had come to naught; 
For a sad, sick heart and a couch of pain 
Were not the things I had sought. 

And against my Father's almighty power 
I raised my weak human will, 

Till a lesson learned in a darker hour, 
Bade my sinful heart “ Be still,” 


Till a sharper pang and a heavier load 
Brought patience to wait and bear, 

Till I should be called to the blest abode, 
Or the burdens of life to share. 


And since—for a reason I can not know— 
Death's river is still uncrossed, 

The lessons that suffering has to bestow 
Shail never be wholly lost. 

This earth is more beautiful far to me 
Than it ever was before, 

And the more of God's wonderful works I see, 
I love Ilim and praise Him the more. 

And I bless [lim for life that once I prayed 
Ile would in Ilis mercy take; 

And some blossom of good that can never fade, 
May it bear for Ilis dear sake. 

And I'll try to make it a hymn of praise, . 
While it lingers here below ; 

Till the streams that float through the heavenly ways 
Shall summon my coul to go. 

March, 1866. 
3 =pedinee@e 
HOW TO BE HAPPY. 
THIRD ARTICLE. 


Tue happiest place on earth should be home ; 
and yet how many homes there are destitute of 
nearly all true happiness! 

Why is itso? Answer. Because husbands and 
wives do not understand and appreciate each 
o'her as they should. ° 

Parents and children ere strangers to each 
o'her. The holiest and purest affections of the 
soul are never called into action by thousands in 
daily life, but rather chilled and deadened. 

We live under the same roof, eat at the same 
table year after year, and yet are as really ig- 
norant of the inner life of each other as strangers. 
These things ought not to be so. But the old 


ancestors has not all disappeared. Well doI re- 
member feeling, when living in my childhood 
home, surrounded with all needed comforts— 
watchful and provident parents—brothers end 





sisters near and dear—that yearning of soul, that 
craving for sympathy and love which manifests 
itself by outward tokens and expressions from 
my loved and honored father ; but in vain. No, 
it was not thought to be dignified and manly to 
give expression to tender, affectionate feelings in 
the family circle; it would look weak, silly, 
womanish. 

Sad, fatal mistake! How much of domestic 
happiness is lost through ignorance of our own 
natures ! 

Fathers and husbands! do you not know that 
life is mode up of trifles ? that one bright ray of 
love cast upon the home-altar will impart more 
warmth and life to the souls gathered around 
there than all the golden trappings of wealth 
and show? 

Away with the idea that fine houses and splen- 
did equipage can appease the hungerings of the 
immortal mind or nurture and develop the sweet, 
affectional natures which a God of love has wise- 
ly given us, both for our happiness here and in 
the bright hereafter. Ob, could we as parents 
fully realize how much it lies in our power to do 
for ourselves, our children, and community, we 
should awaken as from the stupor of death! We 
are so accustomed to the old zigzag routine of 
every-day stereotyped duties, that we need the 
trump of the angel sounded in our dull ears to 
arouse us anew to life’s great and all-important 
duties, both in our families and in the moving 
world ! ni. J. 8 
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Tae Loro’s Day.—Gail Hamilton, in her new 
book entitled “Summer Rest,” thus eloquently 
apostrophizes the Lord’s day : 

“So long as the stable earth blossoms under 
the tread of human feet, let human hearts cele- 
brate this glorious day which saw the Lord arise 
It is no sabbath of res‘riction and penalty, but 
the Redeemer’s gift. sacred and over-iull with joy 
of birthday and thanksgiving. The bud of every 
anniversary flowers in the bright hope of this 
weekly festival. It is a day for congratulation 
and jubilee, for songs of praise and adoration - 
a day of triumph and of victory. Day of days, 
that saw the Lord arise! Never enough to be 
exulted over and rejoiced in. Let thy mount- 
ains and hills break forth into singing, ob, 
earth. that thrilled once to the tread of the 
Redeemer’s feet. and let all the trees of the field 
clap their hands. Rejoice, oh, man, forever ex- 
a}ted in lending thy form to the Son of God, re- 
joice on this His resurrection-morn. Go up into 
His courts with psalms and bymns and spiritual 
songs. Let the whole earth be garlanded wi:h 
giadness, and the breath of her life ascend. a 
sweet incense to the Holy One, the Blessed, the 
Beloved, our Friend, our Redeemer.” 

Avreican Gresirs—D- Chaillu. the great African 
traveler, sends to the London Times some inter- 
esting notes on a trib: of pigmies which he di-- 
covered in western Africa. They resemble the 
gipsies somewhat in their habits, and gain their 


| livelihood by trapping game, which they sell in the 
Puritanie spirit which we inherited from our | 


villages. They average nbout four feet six inches 
in height. and are known as the Obongo. 

[We shall, doubtless in time, have photographs 
of these newly discovered and singular rpeci- 
mens of humanity.] 
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“ Signs of Character.” 
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Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser. 





PHRENOLOGY AND PHYSIOGNOMY. 


BY JOHN NEAL. 


Ir these two sciences are indeed sciences ; and 
if they are what they are claimed to be, by 
learned, conscientious, and careful men, who 
have made it the business of their lives to see 
for themselves, then they deserve to be introduc- 
ed, not only into our colleges and lecture-rooms, 
but into our primary schools, as a part of our 
common education. 

But if we are to understand what Phrenology 
means, apart from craniology, and of what it is now 
capable, we must look to the leafing and flower- 
ing, as well as to the fruitage. Being rooted 
and grounded within a narrow region, shall it be 
allowed to spread itself by its vital, inherent, 

d self-perpetuating power? or shall it be 
hfhdered and thwarted and dwarfed, by distrust 
or prejudice? And so with Physiognomy. 


WE MUST INVESTIGATE. 

It is only by patient investigation, after we 
have begun to feel our need, and after we have 
entered upon the right path, that great discover- 
ies are made, or great good accomplished ; and 
then, it is only in proportion to our needs, our 
felt and acknowledged needs. We desire to be 
acquainted with our fellow-men. We would, if 
it were possible, read their very hearts; we 
should like to overhear them thinking aloud— 
though we may have no desire to become eaves- 
droppers, or listeners at key-holes. At the most, 
we are only anxious to read character; and to 
read it for ourselves, without regard to appear- 
ances or professions—appearances that mislead 
the superficial, or professions that deceive and 
paralyze the unreflecting. 

God has put all his rational creatures upon 
inquiry. The more they know, the more they 
may know; but having endowed them with 
tremendous capabilities, and glorious appetites 
and instincts, and put within their reach the 
sources of knowledge and the means of gratifica- 
tion, and clothed them with a correspondent 
accountability, He stops there. He never fore 
stalls their experience, nor emasculates their 
understanding. They must see for themselves, 
and judge for themselves—or take the conse- 
quences. 

NATURE TO BE QUESTIONED. 

Most of us may be made to see, and some to 
acknowledge, with reverent thankfulness, that 
flowers are colored and perfumed, that shells are 
tinted and burnished, and birds emblazoned, and 
tropical fishes painted to match their skies, and 
insects incrusted with jewelry and powdered 
with golden dust, or dripping with fire, not to be 
overlooked, but to be studied and questioned ; 
that God, having endowed us with appetites and 
inclinations, which are denied to the lower orders 
of the animal creation, it is our own fault if we 
do not enjoy what the lower animals pass by 
without seeing, or trample under foot. But even 
the best and wisest of men usually stop here. 
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They lack patience—they have no time for in- 
vestigation—they are obliged to take everything 
upon trust, and, of course, their enjoyment is all 
at second-hand, vapid and worthless, like second- 
hand opinions, or sunset skies reflected in turbid 
water. They will not stop long enough on the 
great, overcrowded, noisy, and dusty thorongh- 
fares of life, to look into God’s cabinet and 
laboratory, though full of wonders that neither 
Blumenbach, Humboldt, Cuvier, nor Agassiz ever 
dreamed of; mysteries that need only a. little 
sunshine, or a breath of air, to blaze up and 
astonish the world. 

Cattle see no beauty, and perhaps find no 
flavor, in the blossoming herbage they trample 
on, while cropping herd’s-grass or timothy ; but 
men, being made capable of enjoying the lavish 
outlay of color and infiuite variety of twig and 
leaf and flower, may be justly held answerable— 
as they always are—for overlooking either, or, in 
other words, for not enjoying and appropriating. 

NO GOOD ATTAINED WITHOUT LABCR. 

And so with all other manifestations of char- 
acter and purpose in God or man. But for the 
hiding of God’s power in all his works, so that 
man, if he would enjoy, must understand, and 
labor and dig for results, we should have 
neither gold nor silver for commerce, whatever 
we might have for ornament or show; no dia- 
monds. no emeralds, no rubies, no pearls, worth 
mentioning—for the largest pearls are found in 
the deepest waters, like the pearl of great price, 
and the burning gems that men most covet are 
hidden away among the lowest foundations of 
our strength. But for this unquenchable—this 
unappeasable instinct, we should now have no 
coal, no petroleum, no telegraphs, no one of all 
the countless wonders we are so familiar with, in 
the shape of lucifer-matches, gas, anesthetics, 
and photographs, all but playthings and trifles 
when first discovered, but now indispensable 
necessities, without which life would be stripped 
of many chief attractions. 


WATCHING AND INQUIRING. 

Let us now take another step. God says “ he 
will be inquired of ;” and the wisest of mankind 
are they who are always inquiring of Him what 
is meant by such and such of his manifestations. 
They are glimpses of Himself, and we are invited 
to watch and wait ‘for them, till they are undez- 
stood. 

To apply this. whic’ concerns not Phrenology 
and Physiognomy alcne, but all the arts and all 
the sciences, let us take up some familiar every- 
day object—something, I care not what—some- 
thing which has hitherto been overlooked, not 
only by the great unreasoning multitude, who go 
about cropping the herbage that God has put in 
their way, like the brute beast, without caring 
for color or flavor, but even by the watchful, the 
curious, and the inquisitive ; something, in short, 
which lies forever within reach, and is constantly 
obtruding itself upon our notice and challenging 
investigation, though never heeded. 

For example—on the shelf before me lie a large 
number of small weoden blocks, gathered from 
the pump and block-makers the chip-yard, and 
the cabinet shops; no two of them alike, you 
see, in color, fiber, or texture. Observe how the 
gnarled oak—the tough hackmatack (our Lariz 
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Americana), and the hornbeam (the carpinus 
Ostrya) differ from tne myrtle, the mahogany, the 
satinwood, the black walnut, the rosewood, the 
birdseye and curled maple, the birch and the 
Southern pine. Yet all are alike beautiful—after 
their colors are brought out, by oil or varnish— 
wonderfully beautiful. That there is a meaning 
and a purpose in the differing arrangement of all 
these different fibers we may be sure, if we could 
only find it out. And who shall forbid us, if we 
try? Can it be, when they are tortuous and 
involved, as in the oak, and American Larch, or 
hackmatack, that it is for strength only, so that 
they may be used for knees in ship-building? 
that lignum-vitee was made only for trucks and 
blocks? or that, when the fibers are parallel and 
straight, or nearly so, as ia the pines, the poplars, 
and the ashes, it is only for the sake of cleavage 
in building and manufacturing purposes? To 
the unthinking, trees are for fuel—for fuel first, 
and then for Eade and fences, and ax-handles, 
and plows. 

But the richest woods, with their involved and 
strangely tortuous fiber, like the mahogany, or 
black walnut, or luminous maples, would burn 
no better than the straight-fibered; nor would 
they be better for building purposes. And then, 
wherefore such beauty of coloring and arrange- 
ment, as if the long-imprisoned sunshine or 
thunder-clouds of another age were only waiting 
for a touch, to flame up—here with a metallic 
luster, and there with the gorgeousness of sunset, 
or the iridescent splendor of a salmon trout, or 
mother of pearl—only that they may be used for 
firewood or fences or pig-sties? 





ss 





HIDDEN GLORIES. 

This can not be; we must look deeper; we 
must make use of our thinkers. Bear in mind 
that from the beginning of the world, all these 
differences of color and arrangement of fiber have 
been hidden by the bark from all but the over- 
curious and inquisitive. Can it be—think before 
you answer—can it be that God has been storing 
up all these riches and glories for a better kind 
of cabinet-work—for the cabinet-makers of a 
higher civilization? just as he did the precious 
metals, and the fiery gems that Job speaks of, and 
the coal and naphtha and petroleum, till they 
were wanted? till a race had possession of the 
earth capable of understanding, appreciating, and 
enjoying such testimonials of His goodness? If 
not, wherefore so much of hidden, unsuspected 
richness of coloring and beauty of arrangement, 
capable of being brought forth, like the “ gloom 
and glory” of the tortoise-shell, only by long and 
wearisome elaboration, such as our earliest fore- 
fathers were incapable of, and had no time for? 
Says the poet— 

“ Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 
True; but for how long a time? Forever?—or 
only until the “dark unfathomed caves” are 
visited by the curious and the inquisitive, who 
are always on the luok-ont for wonders, in a 
diving-bell; and the desert is peopled with 
intelligent beings, who can not believe that any- 
thing, not even the-long hoarded sweetness of a 
flower, is ever “ wasted?” 





















HASTY GENERALIZING. 

The great mass of mankind generalize ; the few 
particularize. I have heard a very intelligent 
woman declare that she never could distinguish 
one cow from another; except by the color, and a 
person of singular acuteness acknowledged that 
to her, all negroes were alike. Both were de- 
ficient in what pbrenologists call the organ of 
Form. But the faculty, whereby the superior 
mind is chiefly distinguished, after all, is the 
faculty of seeing resemblances where others see 
only differences, and differences where others 
see only resemblances. Hence tlie whole system 
of classification, whereby all the sciences are 
brought wiibia reach of the multitude. 

As with chemistry and ornithology, as with 
botany and ichthyology, as with conchology and 
Philology, so with Physiognomy and Phrenology ; 
the more exact and careful we are in verifying 
the particulars, the safer and the more satisfactory 
our generalizations. 


HIDDEN REVELATIONS. 

We have eyes, but we see not; ears have we, 
but we hear not, while surrounded by hidden 
revelations—I mean what I say, hidden and 
hoarded revelations, waiting to be qnestioned 
and interpreted like the Rosetta Stone, or the 
Pyramids. But how few are they who care to see 
for themselves, or to interrogate the mysteries 
that lie within reach! In this life, and probably 
in the next, there is little to be had for the 
asking; but much for them that labor and 
wrestle and wait; for all which let us be thankfui. 
If it were otherwise, we should fall asleep in our 
easy-chairs—or hammocks—and the world itself 
would not be worth having. What we have not 
toiled for, and suffered for, we do not value much, 
uatil it is withdrawn or threatened ; and then, in 
our deepest and direst trials, we only feel the 
strings that are tugged at, and while some are 
snapped, others are slowly untwisted, so that we 
may not be disturbed. Men, like the blind 
Haber, who have gone aside for a lifetime to 
study the habits of a bee—and others who are 
found examining flowers, or sifting mountains, or 
studying languages, are often asked by their 
neighbors what good will it ever do them. Per- 
haps the best answer would be to ask in return, 
if they would forego any knowledge they have 
obtained upon any subject, however out-of-the- 
way,or apparently trivial, itmay appear to others, 
for all it has cost them? 

MY EXPERIENCE. 

A word or two now of my own experience in 
two departments of what may be called out-of- 
the-way knowlege. While yet a boy, not over 
twelve years of age, Lavater’s great work on 
Physiognomy fell ia my way. I read it with care, 
and not only read, but studied, and, I think, 
inwardly digested it, judging by what I now 
remember, though I have never opened it since 
From that hour, I went about the daily business 
of life with new aspirations, and with a much 
wider horizon before me, look where I would. I 
can not say that I believed ia the system. as a 
whole ; though I certaialy did in the facts I saw, 
and ia the facts presented, and in most of the 
leading principles; and, having my eyes and 


. ears open, I was constantly meeting with corrob- 
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oration, and with facts which ecuuld not be ex- 
plained, I thought, upon any other hypothesis. 
And so I began to interrogate myself somewhat 
after this fashion : 

JUDGING FROM APPEARANCES. 

Are we not all determined by appearances— 
outward appearances—in the first choice of our 
friends, before we have time to know them; and 
by the judgment of others; and by outward 
appearances only, in most cases? for what can we 
know of the great multitude around us, beyond 
what we see, unless enlightened by others having 
better opportunities for observation—that is, for 
the observation of appearances ? 

If we choose an apple, an orange, or even a 
potato, are we not always decided by the con- 
figuration, the color, and the smoothness or 
roughness of the skin? Is there not a physiog- 
nomy, therefore, not only in the countenance of a 
human being, but in that of an orange or a 
potato, to say nothing of the brute creation? 

INSTINCTIVE LIKES AND DISLIKES. 

Yet more; we find that most people can guess 
at the ages of persons they see for half a minute, 
with sufficient accuracy for common purposes ; 
that we are all in the habit of deciding upon the 
disposition, temper, character, and occupation of 
strangers by such outward signs as others over- 
look, and often without being able to give a good 
reason for our opinion, even to ourselves, much 
less to justify our oantipathies or partialities to 
another. And all this, I saw, was needed for 
our protection ; that instinct—the unreasoning, 
unexplainable instinct of dislike or aversion— 
of preference or sympathy—must often decide 
the greatest questions for us, without hesitation 
or delay, and without the help of experience. 
Otherwise, we should be always in danger ; for 
deadly serpents and poisonous fruits and flowers 
are often exceedingly beautiful, and some of the 
most dangerous animals would be attractive but 
for the warnings of our innermost nature. I saw, 
too, that while the young of many a loathsome 
and abominable creature were made unattractive, 
the duckling, the gosling, the lamb, and the 
kitten are made so captivating, that children 
feed and pet them, till they change color and 
become “ugly ducks,” old sheep, or something 
worse. And why? 

I found, moreover, that ewen little children— 
babies—were attracted, or repelled, by counte- 
nances—tbat is, by oppearances, without regard 
to professions; and were never to be reasoned 
out of their prejudices or predilections. Were 
not all these embyro Laveters—physiognomists 
from the sbell? If it were necessary for them to 
understand something of character, before they 
committed themselves to a stranger, how were 
they to obtain that knowledge? They were not 
old enough to read—they had not even the gift 
of speech—and they could not probably under- 
stand the language, even of a mother. Of course, 
therefore, nothing was left for them but to see 
for themselves, and judge for themeelves, and 
take the consequences. As with the youngest, 
so with the oldest of God’s family. They are to 
study the signs—they are to watch for intima- 
tions—and be governed, now by their instincts, 
and now by their reasons ; by their instincts till 
capable of reasoning, and by reason after they 














have had experience and opportunity for making 
up their minds. 
ALL ARE BORN PHYSIOGNOMISTS. 

Next, I satisfied myself that we were all physi- 
ognomists from our birth, and in spite of our- 
selves ; that having eyes, we must use them, and 
as we could not help seeing, so we could not 
help judging from what we saw ; that our limbs 
and features had a physiognomy of their own, 
like our countenances and complexions. 

At this time, nothing was known or said about 
temperamenis, although everybody could see a 
difference between the lymphatic, the nervous, 
the bilious, and the sanguine, without having a 
name for either. After awhile, I took another 
step toward the truth, as it now appears. I 
ventured to believe and to maintain, that if a 
hundred hands were thrust through a partition, 
so that we could only see the shape and color of 
each, anybody would find it easy to determine 
which were male and which female—which 
belonged to the middle-aged or the ancient, and 
which to the youthful; which were the indolent, 
the active, the choleric, the energetic, and the 
domineering ; from all which I concluded—was 
I wrong ?—that certain of the great laws of color 
and configuration were impressed, not only upon 
the living creatures we saw, so as to reveal their 
hidden characteristics to the diligent searchers 
after truth, but upon the landscape and the 
sea, upon sky and earth, and that, therefore, 
we were all phyaiognomists, and all governed by 


appearances. 
PHRENOLOGY. 


And here I rested, until the outbreak of that 
new revelation, which, by superseding Lavater, 
and by giving reasons and proofs and appealing 
to hourly experience, makes Phrenology the 
stronghold of our faith, by going behind appear- 
ances, and evolving their cause, so that if apostles 
become martyrs, they can plead a justification. 

But I am asked what I have to say about 
Phrenology in this ege of the world. To which 
I answer, first, that I look upon Phrenology as 
now understood, by experts and professors, not 
only as a science worthy the name of science, but 
as one of the greatest discoveries, and one of the 
most beneficent and useful, if rightly employed, 
that was ever made by mortal man. There was 
a time when it would have passed for inspiration. 
But what has it done—what is it doing for man- 
kind? Mach, every way—infinitely more then 
the people have an idea of. It is modifyipg our 
whole system of education. It is changing all 
our notions of insanity, and leading to new 
treatment in our hospitals and courts of justice. 
Do men gather figs of thistles or grapes of thorns? 
Of the phrenologists and physiognomists, as of 
other teachers, we may well say, “ By their fruits 
ye shall know them.” 

ADVENT OF THE NEW SCIENCE. 

But how have I reached these conclusions? Fol- 
low me patiently for a few minutes, and I will try 
to satisfy you. About the year 1823 I first heard 
of the new science, at Baltimore—from Dr. Tobias 
Watkins, Assistant-Surgeon General of the U.S, 
Army, who had become acquainted with a few 
of the principles, I know not how, and was suffi- 
ciently in earnest, to try bis hand at manipula- 
tion, with, I must acknowledge, no correspondent 
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or satisfactory result. With him, indeed, it was 
only Bumpology—or, at the best, Craniology— 
and every analysis he attempted upon a stranger 
was a wretched failure. The truth is, he did not 
understand the subject—he was not familiar with 
the organs—he mistook their relationship, and 
sometimes their location—and the whole map of 
the brain was a myth and a puzzle to him, for 
want of certain organs in his own cranium. Bunt 
all this I found out afterward. He lacked 
patience, and that indispensable characteristic of 
a safe examiner, the power of rapid analysis and 
swift combination. 

After awhile, another enthusiastic champion 
appeared—Dr. Jonathan Barber, a pupil or 
Thelwall, the teacher of elocution, a surgeon of 
considerable reputation over sea, and after this, 
the professor of elocution at Harvard. But he 
also, though much better acquainted with the 
system of Gall and Spurzheim than was our friend 
Watkins, even he had no manipulating power ; 
his examinations were guess-work even among 
his friends, and he never meddled with strangers, 
nor examined in public. The result was, that, 
when I left this country, so far was I from being 
a phrenologist, that I regarded the whole 
system, if system it might be called, as a pitiable 
delusion, and the teachers I knew, as laboring 
under a dowright hallucination, which, though 
harmless then, might soon prove mischievous, by 
lessening our sense of accountability, if it should 
be encouraged. 

THE TURNIP STORY. 

While I was laboring with myself—unwilling 
to condemn what I did not understand, yet afraid 
to approve, there came out a story in Blackwood 
about the cast taken from a Swedish turnip 
(the ruta baga) and submitted to George Combe, 
I believe, who pronounced it the head of a most 
extraordinary man—a prodigy.* It was declared 





* A correct version of this story is given by Mr. Combe 
himeelf in a letter to Francis Jefirey. Esq., of a 
ublished in the Edinburgh Phrenological Journal, vol. 4, 
827 


‘* By far the greater number of alleged blunders of the 

hrenologists are gratuitous fictions of the opponents, 
Rostitate of all foundation in fact, The following will 
serve as an example: ‘It was recorded in Dlackwood’s Mag- 
azine, and reprinted in most of the newspapers of Britain 
and America, that I had drawn a phrenological charac- 
ter from the cast of a turnip, supposing it to be taken 
from a real skull; when the very opposite was the fact, 
namely, that I instantly detected the imposition and _re- 
ened the cast to the person who sent it, with a dog- 
gerel parody of the Man of Thessaly pasted on its 
surface.’ ” 

The parody was as follows : 


There was a man in Edinburgh, 
And he was wond’rous wise ; 
He went into a turnip ficld 
And cast about his eyes. 


And when he cast his eyes about, 
He saw the turnips fine ; 

“How many heads are there,”’ says he, 
“ That likeness bear to mine ? 


“So very like they are, indeed, 
No sage, I'm sure, could know 

This turnip-head that I have on 
From those that there do grow.” 


He pulled a turnip from the ground ; 
A cast from it was thrown: 

He sent it toa Sperstetanite, 
And passed it for his own. 


And so, indeed, it truly was 
His own in every sense; 

For cast and joke alike were made 
All at his own expense. 


It is at re related by Mr. Combe that the individ- 
ual apologized for the affair, but was assured by him that 
no offense was taken, and that if the perpetrator of the 
oy was satisfied with his part of the wit, Mr. Combe 
nothing to regret in the matter. 


—_—__ 
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to be a deathblow to Phrenology. I thought 
otherwise. To me it proved nothing, either one 
way or the other. But the “world’s dread 
laugh’’ was against the professor, and I could 
not help joining in it—although I could not 
conscientiously agree with my friends, as to the 
conclusiveness of the experiment. 

But a severe retribution was preparing for me ; 
and most thankful am I, that, in spite of my 
prejudices and my openly avowed opinions 
against Phrenology, I had honesty enough and 
patience enough to investigate the subject for 
myself; though, at first, it was rather in the hope 
of being able to show it up, as the greatest of 
humbugs for Blackwood himself, than with the 
expectation of becoming a convert. But having 
once made up my mind to have the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, if it 


could be had for love or money, I began to cast 
about for the means. 


DEVILLE 


One day, while I was investigating certain 
phenomena of which I had been » witness, in 
palmistry, judicial astrology, and animal magnet- 
ism—or mesmerism—all of which had been both 
misunderstood and misrepresented by the scoffers, 
and especially mesmerism, by Dr. Franklin him- 
self in that report of his, which his coadjutor, 
Jussieu, was honest enough to gainsay in language 
not to be misunderstood, three friends called upon 
me to pay a visit with them to Deville, in the 
Strand, who was just then agitating the London 
world with his revelations of character, and fur- 
nishing casts by the wheelbarrow load, for lectur- 
ers and association>. Our plan of procedure was 
arranged, so that if the manipulator depended 
upon guess-work—he would not be much helped 
by us; our names and occupation being « 
secret, and any lucky hit he might make being 
provided for, by an agreement among ourselves 
to be surprised at nothing; and to acknowledge 
nothing till he had got through. 

These three friends were Chester Harding, 
and Robert M. Sully, portrait painters, and 
Humphries the engraver; constituting, with my- 
self, four persons of decided character, and so 
utterly unlike, that what would be trne of one, 
would he utterly untrue of all the rest. The 
examinations were made with great quickness, 
and so far as I could then jadge. with undoubted 
honesty. Not a word was uttered—not a sign 
given, either of assent or dissent—until he had 
finished; and then. being the spokesman of our 
party, I felt obliged to say that the examiner had 
given the leading characteristics of each and 
every one of us; that I saw no evidence of trick 
or subterfuge or collusion, and that, therefore, I 
shonld investigate the subject for myself at my 
earliest leisure. This, however, I had no oppor- 
tunity of doing, till after my return to this coun- 
try. And then, though I greatly desired to 
see Spurzheim, who was lecturing at Boston, I 
was unable to do so, and went to work by myself. 
I read all the treatises I could find—examined all 
the casts known to be authentic, and began, 
though cautionsly and timidly at first, to examine 
the heads of people I knew—or thought I knew— 
for my own amusement and theirs. Of two 
things I became entirely satisfied—first, that 
Phrenology deserved to be dealt with seriously 
and reverentially ; and then, that all the objec- 
tions urged against it, upon the ground that a 
belief in org nic influence or predetermined 
tendency, went to diminish our sense of account- 
ability, were just as good against temperament, 
inclinations, education, associations, and appe- 
tites. And that slicing the brain like an orange, 
or a Swedish turnip, instead of macerating and 
unfolding it with the breath, es Spurzheim and 
George Combe did, was on the whole no credit 
to the anatomists, or the naturalists, who held to 
that course of treatment in their demonstrations. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT NUMBER.] 





CHARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE. 


BY E. W. TULLIDGB. 


THE IDEAL AND TEEIR LIVING TYPES. 

One of the master aims of great dramatic 
authors is to send down to other times por- 
traitures of their own. Generations hence, those 
representative plays, which may be distinguished 
as dramatic portrait galleries of their times, will 
still survive. The world will be pleased to know 
what the world was, and how it looked, when 
Massinger lived and Shakspeare wrote. 

It has been the crowning triumph of the masters 
of dramatic art to aptly present types of in- 
dividualities—to bring before us marked char- 
acters of various qualities living, moving, acting 
—palpitating with the nervous substance of 
realities. Especially since the days of the great 
magician of the English drama, all the best 
writers for the stage have applied their genivs to 
the creation of characters, rather than to the 
production of rhetorical splendor or poetic 
fancies. True, they abound with fine passages, 
but they are only happy in them when they are 
the exuberant outshootings of their great indi- 
vidualisms or the rich expressions of correspond- 
ing action. As mere “ posies”’ of composition, they 
are defects in the quality of acting plays, and are 
always “cut out.” Dramatic authors create 
their little worlds for the mimic stage of life, and 
people them with the creatures of their minds. 
Granted they are but Ideals in their texts, yet 
they are formed in their conception to be clothed 
with flesh and blood, impassioned, and surronnd- 
ed with the circumstances of the drama as in real 
life. They are, therefore, proper subjects for the 
phrenologist or general physiologist as for the 
literary critic. Indeed, Shakspeare has created 
them especially as representative embodiments 
of buman nature, and for this reason they deserve 
to be treated as more tha stage effigy. They 
are characters for the philosopher as well as for 
a theater-going public. Were any uncommon 
type of the human race discovered, would not 
physiology at once find « subject? Would not 
the phrenologist and physiognomist also find 
one? 

HAMLET 
found, shall he not be a study for science and a 
volume for the metaphysician ? 

Hamlet is the most famous of Shakspeare’s crea- 
tions. Macbeth, Lear, Richard, and others may 
rival it in splendor and force; but, as the con- 
ception of a type of rare psychological qualities, 
Hamlet stands pre-eminent. Though the cast.of 
this transcendent character consists so much in 
its metaphysics, and in a certain incorporeal 
tangibleness, which, like the object of the play, 
seems to struggle to give to “airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name,” yet Hamlet has become 
to all the world as a familiar friend. He will 
ever be as much a part of humanity, and a mover 
in the world in which we live, as though in every 
succeeding generation he found a metempsy- 
chosis. The historical Hamlet was but a poor 
skeleton of Shakspeare’s famous character ; it is 
in its individuality, doubtless, more than three 
parts a creation of the poet, yet our Hamlet— 
everybedy’s Hamlet—is as much a famous living 
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personage of the great world of to-day as any of 
the illustrious men of the age, and so has he been 
for generations past. 

It is worthy of notice that, in his text, Shak- 
sreare has indicated a different physiology for 
Hamlet than that given him by his bistrionic 
illustrators. Actors have made him their beau 
ideal of a noble classical figure, end the nearer 
their own physical developments conform to 
this, the more are they and the public satisfied 
with their personified type of the royal Dane. 
He is also represented with luxuriant waves of 
sable hair hanging gracefully about a head 
worthy a demi-god, and a face of dark intellectual 
beauty. Nearest this ideal of person John P. 
Kemble has stood; and perhaps the graceful and 
stately physique of the brother of Mrs. Siddons, 
and the opportunity which actors of intellectual 
mold have found in Hamlet to give to them- 
selves, as well as to the character, the charm of 
superior being, have made this the orthodox 
physiology of the royal Dane. But in his text 
Shakspeare made him not as he is usually repre- 
sented on the stage, neither did his Danish 
parentage. Among many of such counter-indi- 
cations take the following, in the scene of the 
sword-play between Hamlet and Laertes: 

King. Our son shall win. . 
Queen. He’s fat and scant of breath. 


Here, Hamlet, take my napkin; rub thy 
. . 7 . . . 


Come, let me wipe thy face. 


brows. 
> 


A biographer of Edmund Kean, speaking of 
his first appearance in Hamlet in Drury Lane, 
remarks : 

“He did not in his appearance, indeed, pre- 
cisely answer our previous notions of Hamlet, 
because, by a strange error, we had been av- 
customed to associate with the character a grave, 
noble, attenuated figure-—the ideal personation 
of grief; whereas, ‘our son’ is ‘fut and scant of 
breath.’” 

Not for a moment, however, must it be im- 
agined that Edmund Kean aimed for the innova- 
tion of representing Hamlet “fat and scant of 
breath.” It is doubtful if the most literal 
stickler could be tempted to make him very 
palpably fat before an andience, and equally 
doubtful if any public of Sbaksperian admirers 
could endure to see their ethereal favori'e ‘scant 
of breath,’ and bathed in perspiration, after only 
two rounds with Laertes. The remark of the 
qneeu-mother passes over the ears of an audience 
without a discord, for everybody sees the refuta- 
tation, and that the s'age Hamlet is sti!l noble 
and high!y-wrought in personal symmetry. No 
one thinks of criticising Shakespeare physiologi- 
caliy, but decidedly no sudience wishes to see 
Hamlet “ fat’ and puffing. and one might be 
ps'doned for adding to the qneen-mother’s sins 
the weight of his fleshy substance. 

I was as‘onished once by an actor informing 





fat; no alderman wishes to feel his corporation 
resolving itself into a dew. Yet an examination 
of the text of the play shows many indications 
that Hamlet was physically powerful. He 
admired the personal developments of the brother 
of Ophelia: 
That is Laertes, 
A very noble youth. 

And yet in physical contest he felt himself more 
than a match for him. 

In clothing this famous Shaksperian ideal 
according to the text, and a general agreement 
with nature, he would be something as follows : 

Hamlet was a Dane. He was not Roman in his 
physiological structure, and had nut the iron 
constitution and temperament of that race, nor 
was he of the classical Italian type. As repre- 
sented on the stage, he seems a son of Italy and a 
poet. But though he might be given all the 
physical perfection of Ais Danish race, Hemlet 
was not in personal wppearance what he is repre- 
sented, yet all that a Dane might be he was. 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The courtier’s, soldior’s, scholar’s—eye, tongue, 
sword— 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The giass of fashion, and the moid of form, 
Th’ observed of all observers. 


The Anglo-Saxon and the Danish races range, 
in the medium, from five feet seven to five feet 
nine. Hamlet might be considered about five 
feet ten; for as he was inclined to “ fat,’ and 
young, he had not run up like a tall tree. Any- 
thing in bim suggestive of raw-boned lankness 
would be a con'radiction of this. Like his race, 
he was fair. Opbelia describes him, ‘“‘ Th’ ex- 
pectancy and rose of the fair state,” implying 
youthful and rosy beauty. This is still more 
evident from the fact that he must have been of 
the sanguine lymphatic temperament, or he cou'd 
not have been “ fat and scant of breath ;” and in 
this mixture of temperament and rosy nfanliness 
he was consistently Danish. His hair should be 
auburn. He must not be given the dark raven 
locks which adorn him on the stage. Nature and 
his country did not give them to him. He had 
not black nor even dark eyes. was not character- 


| ized with high cheek bones and .a strongly 


| like lightning 
_“ strange error,” have made him—a grave, noble, 





me that an eminent tragedian’s conception of | 


Hamlet is that be wus a “big man,” basing his 
judgment upon the passage, 


O that this toe, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew! 


Surely. said I, some wag must have palmed this | 


upon the great tragedian. Melancholy is not 


marked face, nor with these possessed of a strong 
bony hand, else it would have struck vengeance 
He was not what we, by a 


attenuated figure—the ideal personation of grief; 
but he was young, full of blood, with cheeks 
which nature had painted lke the rose; and if 
sometimes, in distraction and horror, he was pale 
as his father’s ghost, and diseased with melan- 
choly, even to the last scene we find him far 
from being “atienuated.” Moreover, [amlet 
had not been long in his morbid state at the 
opening of the play; he was, a few weeks before, 
an ardent young lover who had written, “To the 
celestial and my soul’s idol, the most beautified 
Opheiia.” Though Polonius was producing this 
love-letter to prove that Hamlet’s madness was 
for his daughter, this was too much the lover's 
cherry for the old man’s month, and had too 
much the ring of ardent, poetic youth—too little 
of the charac'er of the “ attenuated” philosopher. 
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The physiognomy which seems to be most satis- 
factory for IIamlet is a fine intellectual face with 
much character, but not of the strong executive 
cast. He must have had a beautiful Grecian 
nose, and the ears and mouth finely chiseled; 
a clear, high forehead, and eyes blue gray or 
light hazel. His mouth might have shown much 
character, but it must have been expressive of 
intellect and sentiment, with perhaps a tinge of 
cynical quality. Had he with his capacious brain 
the Roman physiognomy, and the flowing sable 
locks usually given him upon the stage, with 
the necessary dark hazel or black eyes, the play 
of Hamlet would have been a different play, and 
the character of Hamlet a different character 
These would have accompanied the bilious tem- 
perament ; iron would have been in his purposes 
and the swift thunderbolt in his hand. A person 
on first seeing Hamlet wou!d not bave to wonder 
throughout four acts, after the oath of venge- 
ance given to his father’s ghost. why it is not 
executed—(Act ITT., So. 4: 


This visitation 
Is but to whet thy almost biunted purpose)— 


and to fear, even at last, that the king is going to 
escape out at the door, and that all will be killed 
but the villain of the piece; nor would Shak- 
speare have found the opportunity for his hero to 
dream out his subtile metaphysics and matchless 
sermons on the inner life and the world to come. 
Bat though Hamlet had not the strongly- 
marked physiognomy and iron temperament of a 
Cesar, nor that of the “lean and hungry”-look- 
ing Cassius, the thinker and conspirator, yet it 
must not be imagined that he had a puny face, 
and that his countenance lacked majesty. His 
must be the face of a demi-god, but the majesty 
of intellect of the poet, the scholar, sat upon bis 
brow ; still his type in this was tbe Danish type, 
and not that of the swartby Italian. Why not let 
him have Shakspeare’s own face and auburn 
hair? cr Milton’s fair flowing locks and beautiful 
blue eyes? Shakspeare has evidently given to 
Hamlct much of his own mind-—much of his own 
Saxon physiology—much of himself altogether. 


It is truly surprising that those whose profes- 
sion it has been to study Hamlet, and illustrate 
him upon the stage, have not been more struck 
with the fect how essentially throughout he is of 
the Danish or Saxon type, and equally a matter 
of surprise that philosophical critics have not 
insisted upon Hamlet being “made up” in con- 
formity with his nation and the text, for in this 
there are the marginal readings and harmony of 
his character and action in the play. It was the 
fact that he had not the black flowing locks in 
which actors dress him, not the dark or black 
eyes which would accompany them, and was not 
an attenuated walking statue of grief. It was 
the juicy nature of his sanguine temperament 
that gave him a body of fine Danish mold and 
p!umpness, and made him the emorous lover of 
Ophelia ; and it was the mixture of the lymphatic 
in him which tended to fatness, and quenched the 
fire of action kindled in him by his father’s 
ghost, that caused his capacions brain to dream 
itself away in soliloquies, instead of hestening to 
the execution of his revenge 
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Here is a picture of Hamlet the Dane, and not 
Hamlet the Italian : 

I pr’y thee take thy fingers from my throat ; 

For though I am not splenetive and rash, 

Yet have I in me something dangerous, 

Which let thy wisdom fear. Hold off thy hand! 

How well Shakspeare understood his own 
Saxon nature and character is very strikingly 
manifested in his Hamlet the Dane. In fact, his 
exceeding fidelity in giving him the Danish 
elements has even complicated Hamlet. *There 
is in him Shakspeare’s own great metaphysical 
brain, with slumbering physical prowess danger- 
ous when aroused ; here is an incorporeal ideal 
conceived in Hamlet, but the text is ever remind- 
ing you that he is a Dane. If you choose to 
forget what that means, you have only to 
analyze him to find that he is a soul palpitating 
in about one hundred and fifty or sixty pounds 
of flesh and blood. 

How truly Anglo-Saxon or Danish is the 
“madness” of Hamlet! Take the most extrava- 
gant, for action, in the whole play—the scene 
where he leaps into Ophelia’s grave and chal- 
lenges Laertes with, “What wilt thou do for 
her?” Yet mark, though his extravagance 
reaches the pitch, “ Let them throw millions of 
acres on us, till our ground, singing his pate 
against the burning zone, make Ossa like a 
wart,” how suddenly and characteristically he 
comes down, “ Nay, an thou’lt mouth, I’ll rant as 
well as thou.” And again, in that famous solil- 
oquy where he spurs himself up to “rant,” how 
here, also, he as suddenly cools off, “Why, what 
an ass am I.” 

Hamlet did not lack purpose, nor the severity 
of mind to conceive a vengeance. But he lacked 
the iron fiber of a bilious constitution, which 
seizes its purposes with a clutch that never relaxes. 
Note his consciousness of this, and of his lym- 
phatic Danish temperament : 


O what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 

> * . * . > * 
Yet I, 

A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John a-dreams unpregnant of my cause. 
* * * + id * : 


But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 
Te make oppression bitter; or ere this 
I should have fatted all the region kites 
With this slave's offal. 

Hamlet says he lacks “ gall ;” bis mother says 
that he is “fat and scant of breath.” But, 
doubtless, Shakspeare would be quite satisfied 
with his illustrators that they do not give to the 
royal Dane a corporation on the stage. He most 
certainly could have possessed none, excepting 
the youthful fullness of a prince, with a sanguine 
lymphatic temperament ; but this all proves that 
he was not the “ attenuated” ideal of classical 
melancholy, as commonly represented. Some- 
thing can be allowed to be taken from his physi- 
ological make-up, to increase metaphysical 
effects, for anything suggestive of a Sir John 
Falstaff or a fat alderman would destroy the 
charm of the character, and give a kindred 
corpulence to the Hamlet within the soul that 
struggled to make the essence of things a tangi- 
bility, and reveal the invisible to the sense. Yet 
there can be no reason why this most wonderful 
type of being, whom we have recognized as one 





of the brotherhood of our race, should not be 
represented as nature and the text have made 
him. Why should he not be the fair Saxon 
Shakspeare himself? 

HAMLET AND SHAKSPEARE ONE. 


With scarcely any radical difference, Hamlet is 
physiologically and metaphysically Shakspeare. 
Let them be transposed with an exchange of 
history and surroundings, and you will not lose 
much from either. The radical character of 
Hamlet grows not out of the circumstance of the 
play, nor from the visitation of his father’s ghost. 
He is Hamlet in his essential self, and ia that 
essential self he is Shakspeare. The immortal 
dramatist found an opportunity to put himself in 
his entirety into this character, and, in the 
clothing of the circumstances and narrative, to 
evolve his own nature and great metaphysical 
mind. Indeed, the substance and quality of the 
character do not depend chiefly on its action. It 
is not what he does, but what he says—what he 
struggles to unfold of the inner life, the divine 
majesty of man, the hereafter, and in his relations 
with a personage who had “ shuffled off this mortal 
coil.” Is he the ideal of grief? Where is it 
manifested? He is distempered in his mind by 
the death of his father, the marriage of his mother 
with his uncle, and lastly through the visitation 
of his father’s ghost. But what does all this find 
form and expression in? Why, in the unfolding 
of Hamlet and the capacity and tone of his mind, 
and not in the progress of action. The proper 
action of the play is in Hamlet’s mind, and not in 
his execution of vengeance. He is suspended 
from the fuliliment of his oath—the circumstan- 
tial action—that he might further unfold himself, 
and vent a distempered soul. The texture and 
majesty of the play is in the derangement of a 
mind almost superhuman. Hamlet is Shakspeare 
distempered. 

I have not designed a series of elaborate criti- 
cisms, but merely to throw up pictures of dra- 
matic characters ; and by way of point let me finish 
this number of Shaksperian portraits with 


CASSIUS. 

Here, now, we have the severe man, the “ attenu- 
ated figure”—the man who is not “ fat,” neither 
in his body nor the qualities of his mind. He 
has the iron in him; he has not Hamlet's juicy 
amorous nature ; he is not distempered ; he, too, 
is a man of mind and character, but he is Cassius 
the Roman, not Hamlet the Dane. What a por- 
trait of a conspirator is the following : 

Cesar. Let me have men about me that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such that sleep o’ nights: 
Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 


He thinks too much; such mer are dangerous. 
. * r * * a * 


Would he were fatter :—But I fear him not: 
Yet if my name was liable to fear, 
I do not know the man I should avoid 


So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 

He is a great observer, and looks 

Quite through the deeds of men. He loves no 
plays, 


As thou dost, Antony ; he hears no music: 
Seldom he smiles; and smiles in such a sort, 
As if he mocked himself, and scorned his spirit 
That could be mov'd to smile at anything. 
Such men as he be never at heart's ease 
Whiles they behold a greater than themselves ; 
And therefore are they very dangerous. 





In this portrait has not Shakspeare preached-a 
sermon on signs of character? 

Having given such a cast as that of Cassius, an 
author could not at all unfold him in the action 
of the play in the way that Hamlet is unfolded. 
Here are two of the strongest contrasts that could 
be found. Cassius is all that Hamlet is not. 
Both are of the greatest mark in their individual- 
isms ; but one is the severe Roman, with a “ lean 
and hungry look,” the other, the gentle, fresh- 
natured Dane, in spite of his distempered mind. 
All the force of Cassius’ brain and nature—all the 
purpose of his intense thinking lead to action : 

Look! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger throngh. 

See what a rent the envious Casca made! 
How suggestive of the opposite, of the almost 
purely metaphysical action, unfolded throughout 
the play of Hamlet. When would Cassius have 
executed his oath to the ghost? Indeed, the very 
substance and movements of the tragedies of 
Julius Cesar and Hamlet are each other’s reverse. 
The one is all execution, the other all suspension. 
Had not Brutus and Cassius struck the imperial 
Cesar, to give the very birth of the tragedy, 
there would have been no play of Julius Casar ; 
whereas if Ilamlet had executed, there would 
have been no play of Hamlet. Upon summary 
action, the one is essentially built—upon suspen- 
sion, the other. 

How markedly Cassius evolves his Roman self 
in one speech! Note the contrast to the Danish 
prince : 

I can not tel? what you and other men 
Think of this life; but for my single self 
I had as lief not be, as live to be 
In awe of such a thing as I myself. 

See a Roman enduring life, in contradistinction 
to Hamlet’s desire to “ shufile off this mortal coil.” 
His being “ born as free as Cxsar,” and of equal 
caste, passes away before the strong expression— 

We can both 
Endure the winter's cold as well as he. 
Then what a picture comes of dircet action, 28 
well as of iron, forceful character : 
For once, upon a raw and gusty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores, 
Cesar said to me, Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood 
And swim to yonder point? Upon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in 
And bade him follow: so, indeed, he did. 
Is not this a very history of thcir warlike race: 
The torrent roar’d; and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews; throwing it aside 
And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 
But ere we could arrive the point propos'd, 
Cesar cry’d, Help me, Cassius, or I sing. 

See the imperial Roman type of character that 

conquered empires : 


I, as noe, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 
The old Anchises bear, so from the waves of Tyber 
Did I the tired Cesar. 


Then Cassius’ description of Cesar’s illness in 
Spain, how full of a Roman’s unconquerable 
nature, contempt for weakness, and repugnance 
to the admission of anything superior to himself! 
How full of contempt and envy in his close : 


Ye gods, it doth amaze me, 
A man of such a feeble temper should 
yt 4d... the ~yI4 of = — world, 


Truly was ene on an iron empire ; and every 
Roman a living iron statue, stalking abroad in 
the great world, and hurling himself against all 





other races. { 
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PORTRAIT OF 





JOSEPH STURGE, 


LATE OF BIRMINGHAM, EXGLAND. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
TEMPERAMENTALLY considered, the subject of our 
sketch possessed the vital or sanguine in a pre- 
dominant degree. The whole contour and quality 
suggest freshness and susceptibility. 
impressible and emotional, inclined to warm up 
heartily to whatever obtained his attentive con- 


He was 


sideration, and to keenly appreciate the sympa- | 


thetic and affectional. From the portrait, we 
derive the impression that his head was even 
massive in its proportions—at any rate, much 
above the average size. The features are large 
and forcible, unmistakably evincing strength of 
character and power of action. The heavy, pro- 
jecting brows show great perceptive power, acute 
In the world of 
business his judgment should have been practi- 
cally sound. 
material 


discernment of men and things. 


He possessed ability to store up 
facts, to investigate realities, and to 
discriminate carefully between the useful and the 
useless. There is no indication of any lack of 
reasoning ability; on the contrary, we find 
excellent evidence of genuine depth and breadth 
of thought, founded mainly upon the factitious 
and utilitarian. He would be no dreamer, no 
schemer, or dweller in Utopia, but would found 
his speculations, if he was ever at all fanciful, 
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JOSEPH STURGE. 





shrewdness. 





dence, energy, policy, and sagacity. There was 
no want of business talent, no deficiency of 
Combativeness is largely indicated, 
and gave strength and tone to his moral senti- 
ments. How lofty the brow! how grand in 
Benevolence! This is the most striking feature 
in the cranial organization of our portrait, and 
certainly was the most distinguishing character- 
istic of his disposition. So great a development 
of Benevolence would not, could not, fail to give 
a sympathetic, humanitarian coloring to his every 
action. Such a man would be most at home 
in dispensing benefactfons among the needy ; in 
conducting measures for the promotion of indi- 
vidual or general improvement, physically and 
morally. Such an organization was born for 
philanthropical work. The evidences of a warmly 
social nature are palpable ; home and its associ- 
ations were ardently appreciated and tenderly 
cherished. Approbativeness and Self-Esteem 
appear to have been nearly even in development, 
the former predominating of the two organs. 
The desire to advance in public estimation was 
quite influential, and no doubt in early life 


| prompted him to take those steps in the business 


world which were attended with so great success. 
The ability to exercise the organs of speech 
with facility, and to express freely his opinions 


| and sentiments, is well evinced ; but with ease 


upon a positive and certain basis, so that the | 


real held his imagination in check as it were by 
leading-strings. Hence he would not have been 
marked by an intemperate zeal in any cause, 
although he would manifest the staunchest spirit 
of determination and earnestness in carrying for- 
ward that project which enlisted his warmest 
sympathies. The full side-head and the well- 
marked Cautiousness indicate the man of pru- 


| main features of his language. 


of statement there would be associated no dis- 
position to over-rate or unduly elaborate, but 
clearness, earnestness, and warmth would be the 
He would speak 
his mind fully and perspicuously on a given 
subject, basing his remarks upon the solid basis 
of fact or upon a clear appreciation of the truth, 


| and show little or no inclination to indefiniteness | 
or uncertainty of statement. The vague and | 
speculative would find little sympathy from him; | proceedings. 
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the solid and substantial, so far as adapted to 
his purposes and pursuits, would receive his 
bearty indorsement. Weight, substance, solidity, 
and strength impress the observer as inherent in 
this organization. 

As a judge of character, a reader of men, he 
should have been remarkable, and be should also 
have possessed unusual grace and cordiality of 
manner, and also much of that bonhomie which 
enters jnto the constitution of the true gentle- 
man. 

BIOGRAPHY. 


This eminent humanitarian, in every sense of 
the word, was born at Elberton, Gloucester 
County, England, August 2d, 1798. He was of 
Quaker stock, and of wealthy and highly con- 
sidered parentage. In his youth Mr. Sturge 
worked on his father’s farm, and managed to 
considerable extent its affairs. When he had 
attained his majority he went to Bewdley, where 
he commenced business operations in corn. His 
first efforts as a merchant were successful, and 
trade increased under his conduct. After continu- 
ing in Bewdley about seven years, during which 
time his business was highly prosperous, he re- 
moved to the more important town of Birmingham, 
where he established his commercial relations, 
which were attended with the most gratifying suc- 
cess. He also established a branch of his business 
in Gloucester, under the charge of his brother, 
Charles Sturge. Both brothers being enterpris- 
ing. judicious, and efficient, they succeeded in 
building one of the first commercial houses in 
England, their receipts and shipments constitut- 
ing the largest part of the trade at the port of 
Gloucester. Mr. Sturge was twice married, his 
first wife died shortly after marriage. 

He commenced his career of benevolence and 
Christian usefulness when yet a young man, by 
associating with those of his community who 
were most distinguished for practical benev- 
olence, and co-operating earnestly with them in 
measures of social and moral improvement. He 
was among the foremost as an opponent of 
slavery and the spread of intemperance. When 
his peeuniary circumstances were such that he 
could withdraw considerably from the engage- 
ments of business, he devoted almost all his time 
to the promotion of different works of charity, 
besides contributing large sums of money toward 
objects not altogether within the range of his 
personal operations. He inaugurated and main- 
tained at his own expense the first reformatory 


| set on foot in the midland district of England ; 


took great interest in educational movements 
generally, both religious and secular; donated 
several acres of valuable land as a play-ground 
for the working classes of Birmingham, and was 
for some time President of the Birmingham 
Temperance Society. In the famous Corn Law 
agitation Mr. Sturge warmly espoused the cause . 
of the Free-traders, and exerted a wide-spread 
influence. 

An advocate of peace, he was an energetic 
member of the Peace Society of England—as its 
delegate, attended the European Peace congresses 
which were held in the principal cities of Europe 
until 1852, and took a prominent part in their 
In 1848 he visited the members of 
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the Provisional Government of France, had re- 
peated views with Lamartine and others, and 
was an influential instrument in producing the 
decree of the abolition of slavery throughout the 
French colonies. 

During the diplomatic negotiations which 
preceded. the Crimean war, Mr. Sturge, in com- 
pany with others deputed by the Society of 
Friends, visited St. Petersburg to present an 
address to the Emperor of Russia, urging him to 
avert if possible, by arbitration, the threatened 
sanguinary conflict. The deputies were received 
very courteously by the Emperor, and won his 
respect and that of his court by the mildness and 
benevolence of their demeanor. After a life of 
considerable duration, marked by a consistent 
practical manifestation of sincere Christian affec- 
tion for his fellow-men, he died suddenly on the 
14th of May, 1859. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Peace Society, 
of which Mr. Sturge was a most active member, 
a report was read relative to his death, from 
which we extract the following expression of the 
Suciety’s estimation of him as a man: 

“The first duty which the committee of the 
Peace Society has to perform this year in pre- 
senting their report to their constituents, is one 
as unexpected as it is mournful. At their last 
anniversary it was their privilege and pleasure to 
propose to their friends the name of their honored 
and beloved friend, Mr. Joseph Sturge, of Bir- 
mingham, as the future president of their associa- 
tion—a proposal the entire fitness of which was 
80 instantly recognized by all, that it met witha 
cordial and unanimous response. Having ac- 
cepted that office with the simplicity and modesty 
that was natural to his character, he entered 
upon its duties, as he did upon whatever work 
he took in hand, with an energy and thorough- 
ness which in him sprang from the depths of a 
most earnest and conscientions nature. In the 
course of the year he accompanied two other 
friends on a visit to several of our auxiliaries in 
the country, with a view to their revival and 
reorganization. 

During that journey, though to the apprehen- 
sion of those around bim bis usual strength and 
cheerfniness seemed little abated, he appears to 
have had some foreboding consciousness of his ap- 
proaching departure ; for when affectionately in- 
viting the young friends whom he had an oppor- 
tunity of addressing to come forward to the help of 
the Peace Cause, he scarcely ever did so without 
declaring his strong conviction that it was the 
last time he should ever be permitted to speak to 
them on the subject ; while he also expressed the 
deep satisfaction he should feel in devoting the 
brief remnant of his own life to so sacred a 
cause—allusions which were sufficiently touching 
at the time, but which, to those who heard them. 
are now clothed with an inexpressibly pathetic 
significance.” 


-_ —= oe oe 


IpLeness is the mother of mischief ; the moment 
a horse bas done eating his oats, he turns to and 
gnaws down his manger. Substitute labor for 
oats, and virtue for manger, and what is true of 
horses is equally true of men. 
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HORACE VERNET. 





HORACE VERNET. 
PORTRAIT, CHARACTER, AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Next to that of the first Napoleon we do not re- 
member a more conspicuous face than that of 
Horace Vernet. The nose is splendid, indicating 
the fullest degree of development. The eyes are 
large and expressive, the mouth ample, the chin 
conspicuous, and the head itself magnificent. 
The brain was evidently large, considerably 
above the average, and of the finest texture. The 
temperament indicates a great amount of activity, 
clearness, and susceptibility. What a compre- 
hensive intellect! How large the perceptives, 
and how ample the upper forehead! how broad 
between the temples and at Ideality and Sublim- 
ity ! how high in the moral sentiments—Conscien- 
tiousness, Veneration, and Benevolence! 

The social nature was evidently strong, but 
there was more imagination, practical intellect, 
and love of art than mere sociability. There was 
real poetry here. Had he given attention to 
music, he could have taken the lead as a composer. 
Ethnologically, he furnishes a favorable specimen 
of the better class of Frenchmen, and his country- 
men are justly proud of him. 

Such a brain, with a good body, would be 
sufficient, if suitably cultivated, to fill any place 
he might aspire to. There is nothing small, 
pinched up, or deficient. The whole is a grand 
make-up, a grand success. The following -brief 
biographical sketch will relate the more promi- 
nent facts of his life. 

BiOGRAPAY. 

Emile Jean Horace Vernet, or, as he was most 

generally and familiarly called, Horace Vernet, 





was born in Paris, June 30th, 1789. His talent 
for art was innate. Several of his ances‘ors had 
already rendered their names illustrious as paint- 
ers, among whom were his great-grandfather, 
Antoine Vernet—his grandfather, Joseph Vernet 
—and his father, Carle Vernet. 
displayed the family taste for art at a very early 


Horace Vernet 


age, and studied under several masters, principal 
among whom, however, was his father. His first 
picture, “The Capture of a Redoubt,”’ was pro- 
duced in 1809, and exhibited the chief feature of 
his genius, originality, in a very striking degree— 
thus departing entirely from the teaehing of the 
times, which was to imitate closely the “ antique.” 
The yonthful artist painted exactly what he saw, 
without regard to the “schools.” His forte was 
the representation of battles and other martial 
scenes. Having served in the ranks to some ex- 
tent, his spirit was so pervaded with military 
ardor that he delighted to portray the great 
European battles with which his youth was fa- 
miliar. 

As a pictorial historian he was indefatiga- 
ble, and placed on canvas all the great battles 
of his own epoch and many of the years preced- 
ing. (Most of these are on exhibition in the 
national galleries in Paris.) Before 1814 he had 
established his claim to popularity by the * Dog 
of the Regiment” and “ The Trumpeter’s Horse.” 
The merit of the artist was acknowledged with 
fitting testimonials by the several French mon- 
arehs in whose reigns Vernet lived. By both 
Napoleon III. and his illustrions uncle he was 
held in high esteem. His death occurred in 1863, 
at the ripe age of seventy-four years. As a cili- 
zen his kindness and benevolence rendered bim 
respected and loved by all France, 
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\ the student who contemplates a commercial life. 
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DEBATING SOCIETIBS. 
QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION. 


Tuese nurseries of statesmen, of ministers, and 
teachers of the public have had for more than a 
third of a century our warmest sympathy. Young 
men and boys who are members of them, however, 
are liable to fail of reaping all possible benefit 
from their efforts, by the selection of improper 
subjects. Pupils in schools, in the selection of 
subjects for “ composition,” make a similar 
mistake. How can a girl or boy of twelve to 
sixteen years of age be justly expected to write 
easily or well on some massive and abstract 
subject, like “ Virtue, Man’s Highest Interest,” or, 
“The Moral Sublime,” “Principles, Not Men,” 
“ The Spirit of Milton,” “ Aspirations of Genius,” 
“Undercurrents of Nature,” ‘‘ Duty and Dignity 
of Disinterestedness,” “ Man’s Immortality?” 
Yet such subjects, if not encouraged, are toler- 
ated by teachers, and what wonder that pupils 
dread “ composition day,” and bave such just 
occasion to think cemposition a task. 

Subjects for debate are selected with equally bad 
judgment, considering the reading, the habits of 
thought, the experience and knowledge of the de- 
bater. No wonder that only a few continue to take 
part in debates, and that so little of the general 
mind becomes trained to easy and sensible public 
speaking. Cicero, Demosthenes, Everett, Webster, 
and Sumner can not be successfully imitated by 
unread and untrained juveniles. Let students 
cease all attempts at “speaking,” and try at 
first only to “ talk,” and to tell what they know— 
not in grandiloquent, spread-eagle style—not in 
ponderous and glowiag paragraphs, but in plain, 
practical words, the meanirg of which they 
understand perfectly. Boys and young men can 
talk easily enough upon subjects which they 
understand, and the topics for their school com- 
position, as well as their subjects of debate in 
the lyceum, should be of a familiar character. 

What man, though his general education be 
good, would feel free to talk on natural science 
with Prof. Agassiz as an auditor, on anatomy or 
physiology with Dr. Gray and Dr. Dalton as 
listeners? Men of excellent education can not 
talk well on subjects of which they have little 
knowledge, and who can expect boys to do 
better? Great subjects lie above their full com- 
prehension, beyond the scope of their knowledge 
and experience ; and if they attempt to treat 
them they will fail, unless they can do better 
than adults in similar circumstances. 

We are often interrogated by letter as to what 
are appropriate subjects for a “young men’s 
debating society.” To a certain extent the 
answer would depend upon the location of the 
persons interested. In a manufacturing district 
—ina mining district—in a commercial district, 
and in agricultural districts the topics of inquiry 
and debate would be different. The interests of 
trade and commerce may, to some extent, be 
occupied in learning the relation of agriculture 
and manufactures to each other and to commerce ; 
but af.er all, geography, navigation, international 
law, the products of various climates, exchanges, 
etc., must form the staple of consideration for 





In New Bedford, Mass., where nearly all the 
smart boys for the last century have hoped to 
become masters of successful whale-ships, the 
mining of coal or the smelting of iron would be 
a dull study and a dry one for debate. The 
cotton planting, the rice and sugar cultivators of 
the South and West, the miners and iron makers 
of the Middle and Western States, the cotton 
spinners and Yankee notion manufacturers of the 
East, would care but little about harpoons, 
whale-boats, and all the tools and trials of the 
Arctic whaler’s life. But each, in respect to his 
own pet pursuit, can think and talk, at least with 
interest, if not with intelligence, and that each 
may be as intelligent as possible in his own 
sphere, the topics which are to occupy the main 
part of his life, thought, and labor, should be the 
theme of his reading, conversation, and dis- 
cussion. 

We would have debates based primarily on 
that which most interests each debating society, 
always bearing in mind that debaters must know 
something of the subjects selected. When per- 
sons have become good talkers on topics familiar, 
and as their reading widens and their minds 
ripen by age and thought, the themes for debate 
of course will be more elevated, more abstract 
and profound. 

Everybody is interested in truth, justice, 
health, temperance, good laws, and good morals, 
and any of these may form the kernel of subjects 
for discussion, as they relate to the daily duties 
and dangers of life ; but what special difference 
will it make with a dozen sons of farmers in 
Wisconsin whether Hannibal or Cesar were the 
greater general, or “ the invention of the art of 
printing more beneficial to mankind than that of 
the magnetic needle.” 

We listened to a course of six sermons “On 
the Angels, their Nature, Habits, and Occupa- 
tion,” and for years we tried to get out of them 
a particle of profit, but could not doit. Ministers 
should preach of beings of whom something is 
known, and boys should debate questions in 
regard to which something practical is known or 
may be found ont. If young men would take for 
debate, ‘“‘Is the influence of tobacco on the 
health of man more damaging than the use of 
alcoholic drinks?” “ Hes man any more right to 
indulge the appetite in such a way as to impair 
the health, the usefulness, the temper, and the 
moral and intellectual perceptions, than he has 
to lie, cheat, or steal?’ “Are the practices of 
over-study and neglect of exercise, sunshine, 
and sleep, whereby student-life often tends 
toward the total wreck of happiness and hope, 
less culpable, in those well instructed in the 
fact that a sound mind must have a sound body, 
than the dissolute and demoralizing practices of 
rowdyism in those but partially enlightened on 
the common duties of life?” This question we 
commend to theological students: “ Are boxing, 
fencing, bowling, billiards, rowing, wrestling, 
and racing, as pastimes for students, in view of 
their great need of physical culture, of more 
benefit to them and the world through them, 
than is the evil incident to these practices by the 
uncultured and those who use them in the way of 
rough dissipation ?” 





We suggest these questions, not as being in 
proper form to be discussed, but to show what 
topics come home to the needs of young men, 
and with a view to induce the study and discus- 
sion of such subjects. We have been amused in 
listening, not once or twice, but many times, to 
the discussion of this subject, “Is Phrenology a 
true science.” Debaters who understand many 
other subjects and discuss them well, make sorry 
work of this, and some skeptical doctor or 
minister has then a chance to ridicule the 
science when no one competent to explain and 
defend it is supposed to be present. Perhaps 
not one of the debaters had ever carefully read a 
work on the subject. Hardly a month passes 
that we do not have letters asking our aid for 
some luckless disputant who has proposed the 
subject for debate, and finds himself utterly 
unqualified to discuss it. 

Rather than become involved in subjects of 
which debaters have little knowledge, and not 
the means at hand to acquire it, young men 
should take up the negro’s question, viz., “ Ef a 
hen hatch duck’s eggs, am she de mother of de 
little ducks, or de duck dat laid de eggs?” After 
being discussed two evenings it was decided that 
the duck was the mother, and the hen the step- 
mother. Such a decision would throw light 
on another question sometimes debated by young 
gentlemen of 17, viz., “ Are stepmothers in any 
cases to be tolerated?” The negro’s question 
would furnish some fun at least, while neither 
amusement nor instruction can be educed from 
many questions which are gravely discussed. 

To sum up, selections should be made of 
questions the discussion of which would be, 1st, 
useful ; 2d, within the grasp of the best talent in 
the association ; 3d, the facts should be within 
easy reach of all; 4th, practically applicable to 
the condition and just expectations of the de- 
baters ; 5th, healthful in moral tendency; 6th, 
there should be equality of the two sides of the 
proposition, and, as near as may be, equality of 
talent between the debaters. 


oe 


Errects or CLeaniiness.—With what care and 
attention do the feathered race wash themselves 
and put their plumage in order! And how per- 
fectly neat, clean, and elegant do they appear! 
Among the beasts of the field, we find that those 
which are the most cleanly, are generally the 
most gay and cheerful, or distinguished by a 
certain air of tranquillity and contentment ; and 
singing birds are always remarkable for the neat- 
ness of their plumage So great is the effect of 
cleanliness on man, that it extends even to his 
moral character. Virtue never dwelt long with 
filth; nor do I believe there ever was a person 
scrupulously atientive to cleanliness who was @ 
consummate villain.—Count Rumford. 





Ir is a maxim worthy of being written in letters 
of gold, that there is no method so certain of de- 
feating the plans of wicked men against us as by 
acting uprightly. 

Aw American poet talks of the music of a low 
wind. The wind is often low, and very few of 
the poets can raise it. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, PSYCHOLOGY, PNEUMATOLOGY. 





Few deny that the proper study of mankind is 
man, yet fewer obey the implied precept, to study 
and know themselves. The natural history of 
the lower animals is justly esteemed interesting, 
and is pursued with avidity. The study of man 
has hitherto been too much neglected. The 
very names indicating this branch of knowledge 
are yet strange to a majority of ears. Defini- 
tions of them are needed, even by readers well 
informed on all other subjects. 

If you inquire into the nature of the human 
body, its various organs and parts, its conditions 
in health, its liabilities to disease, its decline 
with age, its inevitable decay and final dissolu- 
tion; all this, and more, is Physiology—the sci- 
ence of the Body. 

If you goa step higher and inquire into the 
perceptive and sensational nature of man, his 
likes and dislikes, his yearnings and loathings, 
his loves and hatreds, his lower appetites and 
passions, this is Psychology—the science of the 
Soul. 

If you ascend still higher and investigate man’s 
spiritual nature, that which constitutes him an 
intellectual being, with reason and conscience 
and aspirations to the immortal and the divine, 
this is Pneumatology—the science of the Spirit. 

Physiology, Psychology, and Pneumatology 
are the three branches of inquiry which make 
up the science of Anthropology—the study of man 
in his entireness. 

For two or three centuries past, man has been 
thought and spoken of as a two-fold being. 
Every thoughtful man has so regarded himself 
and his fellow-men. The literature and theology 
of the civilized world have so pronounced him— 
have made the words sow and spirit synony- 
mous, as if they meant one and the same part of 
the human being, and have taught us to use 
either term—sometimes one and sometimes the 
othcr—to designate the immortal in man. This 
is a great change from move ancient usage. Why 
the change was introduced, and how it has main- 
tained itself for centuries past, and may confuse 
mankind for centuries to come, would be easy to 
show, if space permitted. But it does not, and I 
must pass on, content with the bare statement of 
such a fact, and believing that any reader, who 
will inquire and reflect, may easily satisfy himself 
of its truth. 

I believe the two-fold, or bipartite view of 
man, as if consisting of body and soul only, is 
fraught with mischief. It makes men skeptics. 
Its tendencies are infidel, and it pushes men— 
often thoughtful, serious, upright men—to the 
verge of infidelity, if not into its dark, cheer- 
less abyss. This, more than any one thing 
else, has led men to ask, ‘‘ Is man less mortal 
than the beast ? do not both die alike? If oneis 
immortal, why not the other?’ I have had 
gloomy experiences in this line. Thousands 
have had, if they would be as ready to confess. 

I have seen a very ignorant and very wicked 
man driving a fine, well-trained, noble horse. 
Was it the devil that put it into me to reason 
thus: ‘‘ That horse knows more than his master ; 





why will not God hold him equally accountable ? 
he has more virtues than his master and less 
vices ; why will not God reward the horse with 
immortality as well as the owner? But more of 
these evil tendencies of the comparatively modern 
bipartition of man in another place. 

My object is to show that the three-fold, or tri- 
partition, view of man into body, soul, and spirit 
was held by the ancients, was taught throughout 
the sacred Scriptures, and is the only true and 
safe view of this subject. 

Poets and philosophers taught this; no stu- 
dent of Homer can doubt that he and his prede- 
cessors, who forged those scores of soul-stirring 
poems, out of which he wrought his magnificent 
epic, believed in and taught the tripartition of 
man. His dead heroes left a body behind, while 
a soul and a spirit went to the congregation of 
the great and the good who had preceded them 
to the other world. No student of Virgil’s Mneid 
can fail to see that its talented and amiable au- 
thor taught and believed the same. 

The philosophers of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, 
some of them good as well as great men—almost 
Christians without having heard of Christianity — 
believed and taught the same doctrine. The 
‘* Trimeres hypostusis, somatos, psyche kai pneumatos’’ 
—‘‘ three-parted existence of body, soul, and 
spirit’’—was on their tongues and in their writ- 


If it be said that poets and philosophers were 
only learned pagans, that their authority, though 
weighing something, must not be considered de- 
cisive, I will adduce a sample or two from the fa- 
thers of the Christian Church. They were not 
pagans ; they were learned, Christian men, and 
they wrote at no great distance from the times of 
Christ and his Apostles; but I will not insist 
that even their opinions are decisive. Irenzus 
says: ‘‘ There are three things of which the en- 
tire perfect man consists—flesh, soul, and spirit.’ 
Origen says: ‘‘ There is a three-fold partition of 
man—the body or flesh, the lowest part of our 
nature; * * * the spirit, by which we ex- 
press the divine nature, in which the Creator, 
from the archetype of his own mind, engraved 
the eternal law of the honest by his own finger, 
and by which we are firmly conjoined to him and 
made one with him ; and then the soul, interme- 
diate between these two.”’ 

But we need not depend upon the testimony of 
men, however learned and pious. The testimony 
of God is greater. In the Bible we have His 
testimony as often as we translate it accurately 
and interpret any portion in harmony with every 
other portion, and in consonance with a humble 
and enlightened reason. Let us come to its 
teachings. 

In the Hebrew are three words, each appro- 
priated to the three several parts of man. I will 
exhibit them as best I can in English letters. 
They are bawsor, sometimes translated, in our 
version, flesh, at others dust; nephesh, generally 
rendered soul, rarely life ; and rooah, generally 
translated spirit. Each of these, on the most 
careful examination, seems clearly to express 
qualities of a higher order than the one pre- 
ceding it in the arrangement above given. The 
reader will not wonder that bawsor (flesh, dust, 





body) should be ascribed equally to brutes and 
men in the Old Testament. He may be sur- 
prised to learn that the same is true of nephesh 
(soul). From Genesis to Malachi, the nephesh 
(soul) is predicated of man, and is equally predi- 
cated of all the lower animals. If man is repre- 
sented as becoming a living soul, se is the beast, 
the fish, the bird, the insect, down to the insig- 
nificant reptile and the microscopic animalcule. 

But when we come to the word rvoah (spirit), it 
manifestly indicates a higher order of affections, 
abilities, and responsibleness ; and this word is 
applied to man only. The bruie has the bawsor 
(body) and the nephesh (soul) in common with 
man. Man alone has the rooah (spirit), and this, 
indicating a higher nature, greater powers, and 
more weighty obligations, severs man from the 
lower animals, and associates him with the 
Deity. “The dust,” we are assured, “shall re- 
turn to the earth as it was, and the spiwit shall re- 
turn unto God who gave it.” 

Coming to the New Testament, we find three 
Greek words of similar import: soma (body), 
psyche (soul), and preuma (spirit). The writers 
of the New Testament, being mostly of Hebrew 
origin, and familiar with the Hebrew Scriptures, 
would naturally—almost inevitably—use these 
Greek words precisely as ear 4 had been accus- 
tomed to use the correspending words of their 
vernacular tongue. A careful inspection shows, 
beyond a doubt, that they did so use them. 
Here, then, we have, in the language recording 
the sayings and doings of Christ and his Aposiles, 
three words, each denoting a distinct part of 
mar. No two of them are synonymous, denoting 
the same part. Each has its own distinctive 
import. It is as certain that the words psyche 
(soul) and pneuma (spirit), as used in the New 
Testament, do not mean the same, but very 
different parts, of man, as it is that, when we 
speak of the shaft and base of a column, we do 
not mean the same, but different parts of the 
column ; or that when we speak of the memory 
and of the judgment, we do not mean one and 
the same. but two different faculties of man; and 
yet the English words soul and spirit, strange to 
say, have, in the literature and theology of the 
age and in the minds of man, become synony- 
mous, implying that the soul and thespirit of man 
are one and the same. 

Many passages in the New Testament, giving a 
different view, might be cited. Time and space 
allow me to adduce but two. St. Paul, Heb. iv. 
12, says: “‘ The word of God is quick and power- 
ful, and sharper than any two-edged sword, 
piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul 
and spirit,’ etc. Here the stracture of his lan- 
guage forbids the idea of separating what was 
before one thing into two, as when the carpen- 
ter cleaves a block of wood. It implies the 
separation of two things, which were closely 
conjoined, from each other, as when the dissector 
draws his knife between an artery and a muscle. 
Alone, it proves that St. Paul did not hold the 
modern views of soul and spirit. In his mind 
they were two parts of man, not one. But lest 
any doubt of his views on this point should 
remain, I will cite him in 2 Thes, v. 12: * And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly. and 
may your whole epirit and soul and body be 
preserved blameless,” etc. Here we have his 
view of the tripartite nature of man most dis- 
tinctively Were be with us and speaking our 
own tongue, and should he tell us that the whole 
man is constituted of spirit, soul, and body—these 
three, no less, no more—his language would not 
be more unequivocal. 

I hope I have established, or at least have con- 
tributed something toward establishing, the tri- 
partite constitation of man, especially with such 
as regard the Scriptures as the great and reliable 
source of knowledge both of God and man. If 
asked by any reader, what then? cui bono? I 
can not answer now, but may attempt a reply at 
another time. 
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Our Social Relations. 


Oh, happy they—the happtest of their kind— 
Whom centile stars unite, and {n one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend. — Thomason, 





MODERN STYLE. 


BY FRANCES L. KEELER. 


*Ts just the nicest thing you see, 
Just what it’s been held up to be— 
The dearest word on English file, 
A worshiped pet—this modern style. 


*Tis * breaking fast’ on dry, hot toast, 
And “ bome-made” coffee—that's the most; 
The morning paper to peruse, 

To fill the void by “ eating” news. 


"Tis dining on a hard, burnt steak 
That keeps its victim long awake ; 
An evanescent, frail dessert, 

That does no good—perhape no hart. 


Alluring feast ! a silver fork, 

A china plate as light as cork; 

A silver goblet, golden lined ; 

But then ‘tis s¢yle—so never mind. 


*Tis supping on a china cup, 

With “ milk” and water half filled 1p ; 
A napkin and a napkin-ring, 

Just what the stylish waiters bring. 


And this is style! and every day 
We eat our fill and go away ; 

We wonder if the time will be 
When style and victuals can agree. 


> Re 


CUT OF PLACE—A COMPLAINT. 





BY MRS. GEORGE WASHINGTON WYLLIS. 





Tue world is very curiously ordered and or- 
ganized in the middle of this nineteenth century. 
We do not by any means belong ‘o the party of 
red-hot radicals who are in favor of turning 
everything upside down; but we do sometimes 
wonder whetber. if the terrestrial ball we live 
on could be taken up and well shaken, people 
and things might not settle down into a much 
more advantageous position. Everybody is out 
of place, everything is packed in the wrong cor- 
ner. and some of us spend a lifetime in fruitless- 
ly endeavoring to set ourselves right end upper- 
most, in order to begin the world fairly. To be 
sure, we are better off than we were in the old 
aate-phrenological days. Now, if men choose to 
go frankly and ask the right road whereon they 
may travel, the friendly finger-post of science 


go stumbling down the lawyer’s lane, nor is the 
embryo banker stultified into breaking stones on 
the highway. Geologists need not subside into 
grocers nor is there any unavoidable necessity 
for large-browed, imaginative artists devoting 
themselves to the dry details of the hardware 
business, 

Yet with all these advantages and facilities 
people wi/l blunder into the wrong places. Don’t 
we see it every day and every hour of our lives? 
Is it not patent to the least observing eye? Look 





lining silks. Is hein his proper place? Don’t you 
feel the impulse strong within you to pick him up 
and drop him somewhere among the apple or- 
chards of a Pennsylvania farm, where he can 
grow strong, breathing in the odors of fresh-turn- 
ed earth, and recover some fraction of the man- 
hood nature meant him to have? 

That great, honest, lumbering fellow who sits 
staring in the college lecture-room without the 
shadow of an idea lurking behind his moons of 
eyes, he is out of place. You may keep him in 
college until he is gray,and he won’t know any 
more than he does now ; but all the arguments in 
the world would not convince his father that he is 
not destined to be a modern Copernicus, or in- 
duce bim to alter the plan he has laid out for his 
son’s education. Why isn’t there some law to 
compel the old blockhead (it’s a strong word, but 
we feel the necessity for strength of expression 
just now) to let the young Hercules follow the 
natural bent of bis inclinations, and knock his 
ponderous head up against the world as a mer- 
chant, a farmer, a dray-driver—anything but a 
scholar ? 

In the quiet shadow of homes whose external 
appearance bears no type of incongruity, you 
fiod peopie out of place. Mrs. Massin, with her 
colossal height drawn up on the sofa, and cheeks 
like new mahogany, is being dutifully waited on 
by the slender little serving-maid who reminds 
you of a broken lily; and the apoplectic alder- 
man is committing slow suicide wiih spiced meats 
and stimulants which would be like a new lease 
of life to the pale shoemaker who has the honor 
of making his Excellency’s boots, and waiting an 
indefinite length of time for his pay therefor! 

Women and wives of America, can not you 
bear testimony to the assertions we have made? 
Does not Mr. Busybody make himseif signally 
out of place when be comes prying down into the 
kitchen tosee what became of that cold ham-bone, 
and whether the box of candles is holding out as 
it ought todo? Is it just the place of a lord of 
creation among the frying pans and dish kettles ? 
Would it not be more manly in him to stick to his 
sphere? Is Jenkins exactly in his place when he 
follows his wife round from store to store, check- 
ing off her small purchases in his note-book, and 
whistling under his breath when she ventures 


| into any expenditure beyond the beaten track of 
| what ‘* consider perfectly right and appropriate, 


my dear!” Does his system of domestic econo- 


| my exactly square with the popular idea of man- 
hood? Is Mr. Cantwell in bis proper place teach- 
stands ready to point it out; the doctor need not | 


at yonder pale-faced slender mortal drudging bis | 


life away in the dreary monotony of measuring 


ing ragged school, and carrying a small cartload 
of tracts round among the purlieus of the Five 
Points, when his wife is splitting her own kindlings, 
and carrying her own coal; and sewing on shop- 
work (when the baby kindly condescends to go 
to sleep) to pay the butcher, the balcr, and the 
candlestick-maker? Is Cicero Proudfoot in his 
proper place making speeches at small political 
caucuses and drawing up resolutions at ward 
meetings, while his business, in the forcible 
phrase of mankind, is “ going to the dogs id 
Once in a while, as well. you will find 1 woman 
out of place. Possibly she is delivering public 
tirades on women’s rights, while ber young fam- 





| 
| 
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knives at home. Perhaps she is dragging forty 
yards or so of expensive silk over the mud 
or dust of Broadway, while ber husband’s shirts 
and stockings are unmade and unmended on the 
work-table at home. Perhaps she is cultivating 
her mind at lectures and lyceums at the expense 
of her kitchen economy ; perhaps, again, she is 
queening it at Saratoga or Newport, in diamonds 
and grenadine, while her children are turned over 
to the tender mercies of a French bonne or an 
Irish nursemaid, and her husband, poor deserted 
soul, is literally homeless! And perhaps—it is 
just as well to look at both sides of the question 
—she is patiently toiling away the richest ener- 
gies of anoble nature in behalf of some great, 
surly brute of a husband who treats her rather 
less kindly than if she were a dog, and considers 
the mere fact that she is married to him sufficient 
reward for all her meekness, humility, and self- 
sacrifice ; a jewel thrown into the dusty road of 
life to sparkle ali unseen. Such souls as these 
will be out of place in this life, but in the next 
world, who can tell how high up they shall 
shine? 

Old bachelors and ancient maiden ladies are 
always out of place. Young folks don’t want 
them prying and listening round with their sharp 
eyes and caustic tongues, and married people 
have a sort of suspicion that their babies are un- 
appreciated, and their felicity misunderstood by 
these ciphers in existence. They are odd ones, 
solitary scissor-halves ; and yet somewhere in 
existence there must have been a place provided 
for them. Well, let us wish them all sucoess in 
finding it! 

Alas! how many poor souls there are in just 
the same predicament, when one comes to soberiy 
survey the chaos called society. Rabid house- 
keepers in a family where a dozen fmazil children 
make it their business to undo whatever gets 
done ; pensive, poetic dreamers in severely practi- 
cal communities where dollars and cents, trade 
and profits, form tbe only topic of conversation ; 
eager reformers where people obstinately refuse 
to be reformed ; talkers where there are no lis- 
teners ; pretty girls where there are no beaux ; 
and editors where nobody thinks of paying the 
printer’s bill! We seriously recommend all phi- 
lantbropists to turn their immediate a!tention to 
the amelioration of these crying evils. Collisions 
on railroads are unfortunate!y becomtrg too com- 
mon ; we on!y wonder that there are not more col- 
lisions in every-day life, when nobody is in bis 
right position. Some people are running on 
their neighbors’ tracks ; others on no tracks at 
all, and there is no red flog of danger to avert 
the impending crash. What would become of us 
poor blind mortals withou' Phrenology, if there 
were not a merciful Heaven bending over us 
all? 

Patience, suffering humanity, ono and all. 
Some of you will probably succeed in settling 
into your proper niches if you keep trying long 
enough. Others will only find theirs in the other 
land, when the strife and struggles sre all over. 
Perhaps, in the millennium, we shall all find our 
levels, and until then it only remains to as to 
toil on and bope on and pray cv. We shall come 








/d\ 
{ \ ribbous, changing ten-cent pieces, and cutting off | ily is endangering itself with graves and tabie- | to the right places at last. 
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“I WILL DO IT.” 
FOR BOYS. 


Joun Corson was a tall, stout boy for his years. 
He was as full of life and spirit as ever a boy 
could be, running over with frolic and good feel- 
ing and restless energy. Any out-of-doors busi- 
ness was his delight: he could skate, fish, row, 
hoe garden, and drive horses as well for his age as 
the best. Ile was manly and truthful, too—a no- 
ble fellow in his boy style, that his mother loved, 
and his father was very proud of. Everybody 
liked him ; I don’t know indeed why it should 
not be so, for he was my ideal of a boy. Only 
he was not quite perfect, just as nobody in this 
world is. He had a quick, passionate temper ; 
bat that is no fault if it is not allowed to get the 
mastery of aman. John’s temper did sometimes 
rule him ; be had not learned to say ‘“‘ Down!” to 
the tyrant. 

John liked to read. “ Robinson Crusoe,” all 
sorts of war histories, tales of adventure and 
heroism, and wild and exciting stories were de- 
voured as greedily as a lunch at recess. Oh, how 
his boy imagination reveled in all dangerous ex- 
ploits and longed for the dash and the daring of 
a soldier or a savage ! 

He went to school, as every boy does; but that 
was the place he never appeared to the best ad- 
vantage. Ile was a favorite in the school-yard, 
and was admired for many fine qualities by his 
teachers ; but he did not like to apply himself to 
a book ; his out-door nature rebelled against the 
confinement of the school-room and the discipline 
of close, earnest thinking. He was not much of 
a scholar; L should say, perhaps, such was his 
reputation, since many boys younger and weaker 
and less talented than he stood head and shoul- 
ders above him in every class study. But really 
John had all the capacities of a true student, and 
if he were only diligent, he could have been as 
far ahead of the majority of the school in math- 
ematics and classics as he was in archery and 
horsemanship. 

Well was it for the boy that his preceptor was 
a judicious man; he opened no contest with his 
pupil, but he took with a true eye the measure of 
his capacity, and resolved to inspire him with an 
ambition he had never felt. For a day or two he 
waited, watching closely the boy’s habits and 
moods, not as one determined himself to subdue, 
but whose purpose it is to lead the offender 
through his own sense of honor and right to self- 
mastery. 

There be sat holding his grammar, and feeling 
as a bird fresh from the wood does the first day 
in a cage, and putting himself into ill-humor be- 
cause he could not go off on some rollicking ex- 
pedition with horse or dog. He was dreaming of 
Crusoe life, and wishing there were no such things 
as schoolmasters and Latin verbs. 

The bell struck, and John’s class was called for 
recitation. John’s lesson was the least under- 
stood and the worst recited of the whole. Such a 
failure was common to John’s case. He had been 
reproved, assisted, and encouraged, but his im- 
patience of discipline left him always far below 
the standard of his fellows. 

The master looked stern ; the boy, bright, no- 
ble, and beautiful, stood before him, with his one 





great failing uppermost over all his young manli- 
ness. Mr. L. felt that the hour was a crisis in 
that young life. He could no longer allow in him 
the self-indulgence which should leave him weak 
and superficial in mental requirement ; he must 
teach him to control his restless spirit, and to 
train his mind to think closely, and reason ex- 
actly, and act within itself in a way to become 
efficient in all worthy uses. 


“ John Corson,” said Mr. L., “do you want to 


be a man?” 

John smiled, and answered promptly, “ Yes, 
sir.” 

‘“*A whole, true, finished man, John, that can 
always do whatever he finds to do, being a power 
in himself—that can fight the bad with the good, 
and be always a victor ?” 

“Why, yes. sir,” said John 

“T thought so; will you please tell me now 
what makes just such a man ?” 

John had a pretty good idea of a man; he 
looked as though he had some very strong inde- 
pendent thoughts about it, but he did not know 
just how to express his thoughts. 

“Speak it right out, John,” said the master; 
* tell us what you think.” 

“ Whi, sir,” said John, “a man is noble; he 
don’t do anything mean ; and he is somebody.” 

“Not a bad definition, my lad; a man, you 
suppose, does his duty, comes right up to the 


’ mark, whether it is pleasant to him or not, and 


makes as much of himself as he can?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

** John, who do you suppose does the most for 
one toward making a man of him—a man, as you 
say, that is somebody.” 

“T don’t know, sir, unless it is his father.” 

“A good father helps a great deal—a good 
teacher also ; good companions and good books 
very much : but the work is done chiefly by the 
man himself. It is self-work, such as none other 
can do for him—more than everything else toge- 
ther. God gives one a being full of capacities to 
be developed and strengthened and enlarged ; 
all good and right, you know ; but they must be 
very carefully guarded and educated so as to do 
the best work and the most of it, and in the best 
manner. Some have more in themselves upon 
which to build a fine manhood than others ; but 
it is for every one to say for himself how much 
of a man he shall be—whether little or noble— 
nobody or somebody. Did you ever think of this, 
John ?” 

“ Not very much, I guess.” 

“So I suppose. You see how it is—one must 
work upon himself constantly if he would grow 
into somebody worth being His too strong 
points, like a hasty, disagreeable temper, he 
must subdue and keep down, because it is not no- 
ble to be overcome of a harsh and hateful pas- 
sion ; the weak places he must teach and train 
and strenghen as much as he can, or there will be 
great defects to shame and hinder him. The slack 
places he must take special care of. If there is 
anything in bis duties of learning or training be 
does not like to do, he must gird his will and 
his resolution right up to see that he does not 
lose his chance of being a man just then. 

“You have some nice accomplishments, John, 
and I am glad for it; they will help you to be a 
man ; and you can be as brave and noble in many 








things as any boy I know, and that makes me 
proud and happy. But, oh, the slack spot, John! 
do you know where it is ?” 

‘It is about the lessons, I suppose,” said Jobn. 

“Yes. Here you are, a bright, strong, God- 
made boy, ready to walk right up to a true, fin- 
ished manhood if you will; but you come here 
day after day and sit restlessly and idly, with 
your hands full of true aud important and beau- 
tiful work, which you leave half done because 
you are too slack to do it; you don’t want to 
grow strong and large in intellect ; to learn the 
best ideas of the noblest minds ; to reason and 
compare and calculate, because it costs an effort 
you are not fond of now. And I never feel that 
my pupil, with all his talent for being somebody, 
is sure to become a noble man, full grown in 
mind and soul, because he does not take his 
te with a right manly courage and say, I will 

it! 

“You see, the battle is all to yourself, John, 
and nobody can fight it eut but you-—the battle 
between .duty and discipline on one side and 
ill-tempered slackness on the other. How shall 
it be ?—will you conquer the lessons, and ro grow 
efficient in mind and manly in will? or shall the 
lessons conquer you while your intellect lies weak 
and untrained, and your manhood becomes only 
a dwarf to the strong, brave character it can as 
well grow to as not? In this great life-battle 
will you be a commen soldier, or an officer fit. to 
command yourself and to Jead other men ?” 

John could not bear to think of being less than 
a man ; he saw and wasashamed of his weakness. 
But he did not say much that day, and Mr. L. 
left him to his own meditations. 

The next day Jobn came to school and sat 
do«n to his duties. 

‘* Well, my lad,’ said the master, very kindly, 
“have you decided who shall conquer ?” 

“ Twill do it!” answered John, promptly and 
nobly ; “ please, sir, see if I don’t!” 

“That is the point to be gained, John; hold to 
it, and I expect you to be a man.” 


Oh, it was hard work, sometimes—up-hill work 
for a while, but Jobn Corson persevered and con- 
quered. All the boy's better nature was enlisted ; 
the new moive, the manly aim, accomplished the 
master’sideas. Mr. L. became proud of bis pupil. 

I wish you could see John now that ten years 
are added to his age—ten years of close study 
and earnest thinking and doing. He has been 
looking carefully to the weak places and the slack 
places, for which he has reaped an honorable and 
beautiful reward. He is somebody. and whoever 
looks upon his intelligent face and manly figure 
acknowledges it. We shall hear of him again 
some day, for such energy and talent as bis reso- 
iution has developed, can not live in a corner. 

John Corson will never forget that schoolmas- 
ter; he ioves him with a noble friendship, and 
thanks God that there was one to inspire him at 
the right moment with a righ: ambition. 1 think, 
also, that Mr. L. was never more grateful that 
God had given him some true work to do than 
when a few years ago he called on his old teacher 
to express bis gratitude for the few kind words 
that star‘led him out of his indolence and set be- 
fore him a true and honorable endeavor. 

“ Conquer or be conquered, as you spoke the 
word that afternoon,”’ said he, ** has stood by me 
ever since.” 

* Rather say,” replied Mr. L., “ that the ‘ J wil/ 
do it!’ you utiered the next morning has carried 
you through.” 

‘** But,” says tome great boy, who reads my 
story and thinks he should like to be somebody if 
he only had the genius for it, “ John Corson was 
cut out for a smart man.” Yes—-and so, very 
likely, were you, if you were as much determined 
to fill out the pattern. He had a good fair mea- 
ture ef brains, and strength enongh in his broad 
chest and stout limbs to sustain ambition and 
will and effort. Have not you? Take up the J 
will do it. fill out the pattern of your best, noblest 
being. and see if that is far different from or 
much less than genius! E. L, E. 
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ANALYSIS OF CHARACTER. | poetry, will or will not properly discipline the 


In the Platonian philosophy we find the earliest 
approach to analytical reasoning ; but its primal 
elements were so inwrought with speculative fan- 
cies and metaphysical subtleties, that it failed 
to reach a standard of demonstrable clearness. 
Poets, luminous-tongued and golden-mouthed, 
from Homeric age to the prolific present, ran mad 
with rhythmic verse and classic measure, have 
made sharp their pens for keen analysis. 
eminent in this marked peculiarity of genius, 
universal concession awards the palm to Shakspe- 
rian verse. His exquisite delineation of the 
passion love and its attributes; his masterly 
portrayal of avarice, pride, ambition, incon- 
stancy, jealousy, injustice, and their opposites, 
are unsurpassed. His analysis of conscience, ex- 
emplified in its rebuking power, when opposed to 
vehement passion, is terse and forcible. 

The works of the historian and biographer are 
not wanting in the analytical element, though not 
unfrequently lacking in fullness and accuracy 
of detail. Novelists have here a wide range, 
where their descriptive powers find free scope. 
The author of “The Bride of Lammermoor” 
evinces inimitable talent in his analysis of the 
striking peculiarities and idiosyncrasies of wholly 
different characters. It is an interesting fact, that 
in all the varied phases of human character the 
world has ever produced, not one has its dupli- 
cate. 

There are certain qualities possessed by all in 
a greater or less degree, yet a marked dissimi- 
larity in the peculiar properties, bringing them 
into active force, is apparent. We have glanced 
at analysis—the abstract; we come now to the 
realistic theory, reduced to practice Teachers 
have great need of u thorough knowledge in this 
science. 

Through their knowledge of this, and wise ap- 
plication thereof, they may approximate their 
success. What is frequently termed tact, in un- 
derstanding and guiding human nature, and to 
which the success of teachers and parents is at- 
tributed, is not always an inherent quality, but 
oftener a clear knowledge and use of analysis of 
character, through which each child or pupil’s 
capabilities are graduated by their proper stand- 
ard. You thus advance beyond the narrowed 
limits of the one-discipline system on to a broad 
foundation that shall comprehend all human na- 
ture, and with a wise and generous tolerance ac- 
knowledge and make it available. 

The erudite disciple of Gall and Spurzheim 
takes your mental guage at a glance; needs only 
to make a few mysterious passes, prestissimo, 
over the subject’s head to delineate the character 
thereof with fullest detail. 

The modern physiognomist, carrying the sci- 
ence still farther, simply requires the lady to 
unvail her face, and making its fair lineaments a 
study, resolves with perfect ease and accuracy 
what were hitherto problems to her nearest 
friends and a puzzling enigma to herself. Ata 
glance he will lucidly explain, if her organiza- 
tion will harmonize with the susceptible young 
Edwin’s, of the firm of Sly & Dry, across the way, 
whether she is born to the school of prose or 
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young olive-branches in prospective ; graduates 
her hope, desire, memory, comparison, spiritual- 


| ity, and thus ad finem. 


And yet in all seriousness, setting aside the 
spurious claims of those who, gathering a super- 
ficial knowledge of the human organization, seek 
to make capital of their limited and imperfect 
ideas on the subject in public demonstration, 
in which character reading is dragged in as an 
afterpart to some scenic show, legerdemain 
performance, or wonderful display of ventrilo- 
quism, and for a finale to the astonishing devel- 
opments of their high art jugglery, any one per- 
son in the audience willing to submit their crani- 
um to the hand of the presdigitateur can receive 
a delineation of their character gratuitously (!)— 
ignoring those surface-swimmers, in the highest 
and noblest. study to which man can bring his su- 
preme will and power, i. e., himself, by those who 
have thoroughly studied and comprehended the 
science, it has proved the truest and most com- 
prehensive text for practical analysis of character 
the world of science has ever discovered. When 
this has become more widely understood ; when 
the touch-stone to moral, mental, and physical 
worth is applied without question or comment, 
the aspirant to our friendship will have no need 
to come prefaced with letters laudatory, with 
certificates of character well attested. 

We look for that in the texture and quality of 
the brain ; the structure and balance of the head ; 
the lineaments of the face ; and we are rarely 
deceived. The treacherous smile ; the cunning 
words of false pretense ; the mouth of guile; the 
persuasive voice and glance subtly hiding deceit, 
are all to your practiced eye unmasked ; their 
deformity betrayed in prominent organs, the 
subtle arts of diasimulation fail to conceal. 

How many fatal mistakes of a lifetime, cruel 
deceptions, and tangled chains of error might be 
escaped did men rightly understand the art of 
practical analysis! 

The study of humah nature affords an infinity 
of discovery. Michelet, the French author, says, 
in discussing love and woman : “She whom you 
loved in the morning is not the same woman at 
night. An Alsatian nun, it is said, forgot herself 
for three hundred years in listening to the notes 
of the nightingale. But whoever could listen to, 
and look at, a woman in all her metamorphoses, 
would be always astonished, might be pleased or 
offended, but never tired. One alone would oc- 
cupy him two thousand years.” 

This author, who has in his zeal a trick of ex- 
aggerating, a habit of presenting theories through 
a too glowing and highly coloréd medium, does 
not err in this assumption, allowing the theory to 
include both sexes. The power of self-renewal, 
perpetually at workin the human organism, gives 
to analysis an ever-increasing interest. The char- 
acter you delineate to-day, in less than a year’s 
time may be hardly recognizable—its crudities 
refined and harmonized; latent powers devel- 
oped ; organs hitherto in the ascendant 1 d 
in prominence, made snbservient to organs whose 
growth and progress are something wonderful. 

Not unlike a vast garden, whose boundary is 
the ocean. After exploring labyrinthine paths 








—— 


and lovely glades, that repeat themselves over 
and over again like a sweet rhythm, you come at 
last to the rose-tangled hedge, betraying you into 
the belief that you have reached the limits ; when, 
lo! on the other side, coral gardens, stretching 
away in a limitless expanse, glow and redden 
under the sparkling wave and silver foam of the 
boundless sea. FANNY UPHAM ROBERTS. 
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SOMETHING SUGGESTIVE. 


Tue proper education of children is a subject 
that has engaged the attention of clergymen, 
political economists, and philosophers, and many 
theories have been broached about the age when 
this forming process should begin. Some have 
described the mind of a child to be utterly blank 
and waste, like a sheet of paper, on which the 
writer may trace any lines or figures that he 
pleases. That such views are erroneous is too 
evident to require proof. We believe that every 
child is born with the germ of all the faculties it 
ever exhibits. Education may, and undoubtedly 
does, do much to assist their development, and 
that is the utmost of its power. Now the great 
question is, whence is the germ derived? We an- 
swer, unhesitatingly, in the mental conditions of 
the parents, especially of the mother. Hence it 
is impossible that women can be too careful of 
themselves during their periods of gestation, and 
this care should extend not only to their physical 
comforts and arrangements, but also to the 
proper government of temper, the restraint of 
propensities, and the exercise of all social and 
moral virtues. That many children are born 
with physical deformities is a well-known fact. 
That such deformities have been occasioned by 
frights or injuries sustained by the mother can 
scarcely be doubted. Now if the embryo or 
fetus can be thus affected in its body or limbs, 
why not in the rudiments of its mental parts? If 
it can be thus affected in extraordinary cases so 
as to produce an unnatural disfigurement, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances its physical or mental characteristics 
are thus determined? Hitherto, marked pecu- 
liarities in children which have been produced 
by causes operating anterior to their birth have 
been rather the result of accident than design, and 
how far the mother, if she chose, might before its 
birth influence the future character and destiny of 
her child, is still open to experiment. From this 
cause, if no other, those who are usually, though 
improperly, termed half-witted, should not marry, 
their offspring being little, if any, superior to 
themselves in mental stamina. When the parents 
are both imbeciles, it is scarcely possible that 
their children should possess an ordinary degree 
of intelligence. This is sufficiently borne out by 
facts which heve fallen under the immediate cog- 
nizance of the writer. Of an entire family of 
twelve persons, the father, mother, and ten chil- 
dren were all imbeciles. This was the more re- 


markable from the fact that the father was 
connected by birth with some of the most distin- 
guished families in the State of New York, and 
his brother held an important political position. 
The father and mother were entire strangers 
previous to the acquaintance which resulted in & 
marriage T. D. 
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TRUTH AND ERROR. 


Ir is amusing, but at the same time painful, to 
read the flaming advertisements of the money- 
making quack doctors who promise to cure many 
diseases—indeed, to “ regenerate the race,” with 
a single nostrum. These pretended benefactors 
bait their hooks with real common sense, and 
thus catch many victims. It is a rule of this of- 
fice, not to publish, even in our advertising de- 
partment, the deceptive announcements of these 
great rogues; but we overstep our rules in the 
present case, and publish, without pay, the fol- 
lowing, taken from one of the leading New York 
daily newspapers. We omit names, and add re- 
marks in brackets. 

PuysicaL DEGENERACY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
—In the young and rising generation, the vegeta- 
tive powers of life are strong; but, in a few 
years, how often the pallid hue, the lack-luster 
eye, and emaciated form, and the impossibility of 
application to mental effort, show its baneful in- 
fluence! It soon becomes evident to the observer 
that some depressing influence is checking the de- 
velopnient of the body. [It will be seen, farther 
on, that the quack proposes to correct all this by 
the use of a few bottles of his worthless slops. 
Notice how complimentary to our grandmothers, 
and how indignant he waxes at the foolish folly 
of our young women. Read.] 

The force of circumstances doubtless compelled 
our mothers and grandmothers to lead that sort 
of life which is most productive to health and hap- 
piness. This spirit of our mothers was due to the 
health, hopeful temper, industrious habits, and 
freedom from the tyranny of fashion and the innu- 
merable follies of genteel nonsense. Who and what 
are we now? We can all see by merely looking 
around us. Our grave-yards are full, and the 
tombs of young wives whose ages vary from eight- 


een to thirty-eight are not alone, but those of lit- 
tle children from one to four, whose untimely 
death filled up the measure of maternal sorrow 
during the brief period allotted to herself. The 
mother’s feebleness sent those little ones to the 
grave to be shortly followed by herself at a pe- 
riod when her life should be full of health, vigor, 
hope, and happiness, and when each pledge of 
love should be a source of additional joy. It was 
not so with our mothers heretofore. We are un- 
doubtedly growing weaker and weaker. It is 
time that we had taken the alarm [and a few bot- 
tles of the quack’s specific]. The reflection that 
the native blood of this country is flowing more 
and more feebly, and seems destined to flow out 
forever, should startle and arouse us to action at 
once. Js there any hope of reaction from weak- 
ness to strength and vigor, from idleness to in- 
dustry, from fasbionable nonsense to practical 
wisdom? [A few bottles of the Invigorator will 
“tone up”—the pockets of the quack—and leave 
the partial imbecile just a few steps nearer to id- 
iocy or the grave than before.] We freely be- 
lieve that there are means ample for cur restora- 
tion; but whether our women can ever be in- 
duced to adopt the necessary treatment and main- 
tain the restorative habits, we can not say. Al- 
though our condition be ever so bad, yet it seems 
as if we are bound to get worse before we are in- 
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duced to adopt the remedy. In the country, and 
in the towns, and more especially in the large 
cities, the daughters of nearly all parents who are 
comfortably situated in life, insist on coming up 
to womanhood with only the knowledge of non- 
sensical fashion and foolish etiquette. In fact, 
this is the disposition of the majority of our 
daughters, and it is alarming to even think of. 
{So much the better for the wicked quacks who 
get rich on diseases and on the follies of the de- 
ceived.] The laws of nature are outraged by our 
excessively elevated and exquisitely refined state 
of society, to which the people are silly enough 
to submit with extreme devotion. This is the 
way in which we are growing weaker, in which 
our young women are unfitted for the duties of 
wives and mothers, our young households filled 
with sighing, sadness, sickness, and sorrow, and 
our grave-yards with young mothers and infants. 
[Here is more bait. You idle ones, read this, 
and skake with fear.] There is no better defined 
law in the world than that every one, male and 
female, should vigorously exercise themselves 
regularly in the free open air, and to this end 
must take strong and heroic hold of the rug- 
ged duties of life. [Does the quack practice 
what he preaches?] ‘the truth is, that we were 
made to do what we musr perform, and we refuse 
at our peril. There is nothing clearer than this, 
that every one, male and female, was made to do 
his and her share of the labor of this world. 
Health, strength, and long life are dependent 
upon obedience to this law. One quarter of the 
people are professional men and merchants, and 
they have organized such a social rank and caste 
as makes idleness, devotion to the fashions, and 
extreme gentility indispensable to respectability 
and good standing in society. Hence the fatal 
and dangerous influence of dissipation pervades 
all ranks except those who have not yet worked 
up to the requisite delicacy and ravishing charms 
of our first society. It has been proved, for in- 
stance, that the population of Paris have not 
vigor enough to perpetuate themselves in equal 
numbers, and that were it not for immigration 
from the surrounding country, a few generations 
would leave that city without inhabitants. [What 
will Frenchmen say to this? Secure a few bot- 
tles of the -,and save yourselves from an- 
nihilation.] So of all other cities. We have no 
doubt that could New York be walled in to the 
exclusion of all people, and should the present 
population be subjected to the seme deteriorat- 
ing and baneful influences 23 now prevail, in two 
hundred years there would not be a singls hu- 
man being left within her gates. Then is it not 
time that we took warning, ere it be too late? 
[Ay. How many bottles will it require to pre- 
vent all this? Hoorah for the Invigorator. Blow 
the horn for the Invigorator. ] 


Hundreds suffer in silence, and hundreds of 
others vainly apply to druggists and doctors, 
who merely tantalize them with the hope of a cure, 
or apply remedies which actually make them 
worse. [There is more truth than poetry in this, 
How many bottles do you say?] Females, owing 
to the peculiar and important relation which they 
sustain, and the offices they perform, are subject 
to many sufferings and ailments. [Justso.] Free- 
dom from these contribute to their happiness and 
welfare, for nene can be happy who are ill. 
[What a pity!] Not only so, but none of these 
various female complaints can be suffered to run 
on without involving the general health, and ere 
long producing permanent sickness and prema- 
ture decline. [Exactly ; but how many bottles 
for this ?] Nor is it pleasant to consult a physi- 
cian for the relief of these delicate affections ; 
and only upon the most urgent necessity will a 
true woman so far sacrifice her greatest charm as 
to doso. [But may she not consult a quack? or, 
how would it do to employ a female physician ? 
Ah! second thought makes it clear: a few bot- 
tles of the ——— will do the work.] The reader 
must be aware that however slight may be the 
attack of these diseases, they are sure to affect 
the bodily health and mental powers. [Now we 
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come to thenub. How pathetic his regrets! Ye 
is going to extract “‘ something green” from the 
pockets of his verdant victims, while be is talking 
about ‘‘ exterminating” disorders from the body. 
Look out!] While we regret the existence of 
those disorders, we are prepared to offer an in- 
valuable remedy, and one that will radically ex- 
terminate them from the system. Jt is unequaled 

any other p ion in the world, and unlike 
all other remedial agents and pa! com- 
pounds, we make no secret of its ingredients. 
To be used for Weakness arising from Excesses 
or Indiscretion, a in Persons of both Sexes, 
and at every period of life, attended with the fol- 
lowing symptoms: Indisposition to Exertion, 
Loss of Power, Loss of Memory, Difficulty of 
Breathing, General Weakness, Horror of Disease, 


-Weak Nerves, Trembling, Horror of Death, Night 


Sweats, Cold Feet, Wakefulness, Dimness of Vis- 
ion, Languor, Universal Lassitude of the Muscu- 
lar System, often Enormous yee with Dys- 

ptic Symptoms, Hot Hands, Flushing of the 

ody, Dryness of the Skin, Pallid Countenance 
and Eruptions on the Face, Pain in the Back, 
Heaviness of the Eyelids, frequently Black Spots 
flying before the Eyes, with Temporary Suffusion 
and of Sight, Want of Attention, Great Mo- 
bility, Restlessness, with Horror ofSociety. Noth- 
ing is more desirable to such patients than soli- 
tude, and nothing they more dread for fear of 
themselves, no repose of manner, no earnestness, 
no speculation, but a hurried transition from one 
question to another. [Hand mea bottle! Oh, 
the bottle! the bottle!] These symptoms, if al- 
lowed to go on—which this medicine invariably 
removes—soon follow loss of power, fatuity, and 
epileptic fits, in one of which the patient may ex- 
pire. [Jemima Wilkinson! Bring me another 
bottle! Another, and another! I see—I see! 
What’s that? I’m dizzy—or crazy? Where am 
I? Hold still! the poor thing is intoxicated ! 
What is in these bottles? Bitters, to invigorate. 
But read on.] 

During the superintendence of Dr. at 
Bloomingdale Asylum, this sad result occurred in 
two patients; reason had for a time left them, 
and both died of epilepsy. 

Who can say that these excesses are not fre- 
quently followed by those direful diseases, Insan- 
ity and Consumption? The records of the insane 
asylumns, and the melancholy deaths by con- 
sumption, bear ample witness to the truth of these 
assertions. In lunatic asylums the most melan- 
choly exhibition appears. The countenance is 
actually sodden and quite destitute—neither mirth 
nor grief ever visits it, Should a sound of the 
voice occur, it is rarely articulate. a 

“* With woeful measures, wan despair, 
pa sullen sounds his grief beguil > 

While we regret the existence of the above dis- 
eases and symptoms, we are prepared to offer an 
invaluable gift of chemistry for the removal of 
the consequences—[Here follow the name, num- 
ber, price, etc., ofthe preparation, which can not 
by any — a the slightest good in any 
supposed case. Young men and old men, young 
women, old women, and children pay their money 
in the vain hope of relief, but find, when too late, 
that they have lost so much cash, swallowed 80 
much slops, and are invariably worse than be- 
fore.] Its medical term is , and it is com- 
posed of [whisky, molasses, roots, yarbs, and 
so forth—perfectly Stead It is prescribed 
by the most eminent [quack] physicians in the 
United States [who make money on its sales] and 
prepared ia vacuo [by a Teutonic chap who takes 
the lead in advertising in many newspapers— 
some of which profess to be religious—being en- 
abled to pay liberally, on account of the enor- 
mous profits he makes on his false promises. But 
why should we single out the advertisement of 
this particular quack? Is he worse than all the 
rest? No—no worse than the “ Howard Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia,” and the entire brood of 
bad men who poison and rob the unfortunate. 
We may expose them to little pu , but we 
can warn our readers to beware of the quacks). 
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PORTRAIT OF CYRUS 


THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 
EUROPE AND AMERICA CONNECTED. 





Tue Atlantic telegraph is an accomplished fact. 
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current through it was feeble from the first and 


| ceased entirely soon after the continents were 


| joined. 


The daily papers are publishing dispatches from | 


London, Paris. Berlin, and 
transmitted through the wires. It is a grand 
triumph of man over nature—one of the victories 
of peace—a long step onward in the march of 
civilization. This is but “the beginning of the 
end.” From the shores of northwestern America 
the wires are being carried into Siberia and Russia, 
and the earth will soon be girdled with the me- 
tallic thought-bearing lines, und the ends of the 
earth be brought together, in fulfillment of proph- 
ecy. As one of our morning papers truly says: 
« The success of this grand undertaking will con- 
stitute an epoch in the world’s history, of which 
the record of the enterprise will form one of the 
most dramatic pages. Future generations will 
read with intense interest of the steps by which 
success was ultimately gained.” 

The first practical idea of the Atlantic cable 
was obtained from Frederic Newton Gisborne, 
the projector of the electric telegraph from St. 
Jobns to Cape Ray, Newfoundland,* to whom due 
credit sbould always be accorded. 

The movement for the actual realization of the 
idea of submarine telegraphic communication be- 
tween Europe and America was inaugurated in 
1854 by the organization of the Atlantic Cable 
Company, the leading spirit of which was one of 
our citizens, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. In August, 
1858, the first cable was successfully laid, but the 





* For the character and biography of Mr. Gisborne, see 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for September, 1865. 


Vienna promptly | 


The failure of the attempt to lay another 
and a better cable last summer is still fresh in 
the memory of our readers. Bat the promoters 
of the enterprise were not to be discouraged. 


| They had faith, energy, and perseverance, and 





they resolved to try again. We have had the 
pleasure of recording the result. 

The paying out of the present cable from the 
Great Eastern was commenced on Friday, July 
13, 1866, and on the 28th of the same month Mr. 
Field forwarded the following dispatch from 
Heart’s Content, Newfoundland : 


“ We arrived here at nine o’clock this morning. 
All well. Thank God! the cable has been laid, 
and is in perfect working order.” 


Nothing can add to the force of this simple an- 
nouncement, “ Thank God! the cable has been 
laid.”’ 

CYRUS W. FIELD. 


Cyrus W. Field, to whose indomitable energy 
and perseverance we owe the linking together of 
two continents by the electric wires, was born in 
Stockbridge, Mass., November 30,1819. At an 
early age he came to New York, and commenced 
his business-life as a clerk in a counting-house 
down town. So ambitious a youth could not long 
remain in such a position, and in a few years he 
became the bead of a large and prosperous house 
of business— buying and selling printing paper. 
As a mercantile man he was eminently success- 
ful, so much so that in 1853 he was enabled to 
retire from active business pursuits. 

After spending six months in South America, 
he turned his attention to the subject of oceanic 





telegraphs. This became his bobby, and the plan 
of laying a cable across the broad Atlantic his 
pet idea. In 1854, he sneceeded in procuring a 
charter from the legislature of Newfoundland, 
granting him an exclusive right for fifty years to 
establish a telegraph from the continent of Amer- 
ica to that colony, and thence to Europe. From 
that time to the present, in all its discourage- 
ments and temporary failures and in its final 
triumphant success, the history of the Atlantic 
telegraph and the history of Cyrus W. Field 
are one. 





Cost oF TELEGRAPHING TO Evrops.—-It costs at 
present to send a telegram from any telegraph 
station in America to any telegraph station in 
Great Britain, for twenty words or less, including 
address of sender and receiver, £20 in gold—i. e., 
$100 gold. For every additional word, not ex- 
ceeding five letters, twenty shillings sterling per 
word. To the continent of Europe the charge 
is £21 in gold for twenty words, and for every 
additional word twenty-one shillings. 

_——2> oe 

Warer-Proor Dressixe For Suors.—1. Take oil, 
5 ounces; wax, 4 ounce; Burgundy pitch, } 
ounce ; oil of turpentine, } ounce ; melt together, 
and apply until the leather is saturated. 2. Suet, 
resin, and beeswax melted and applied. 8. A 
solution of India-rubber, 2 drachms, and oil of 
turpentine, 15 onnces ; mixed, when dissolved by 
heat, with one pint of boiled oil. 4. India-rub- 
ber, one part; copal varnish, six parts ; turpen- 
tine. sixteen parts. Dissolve with a gentle beat ; 
then add beeswax, one part, previously dissolved 
in boiled oil, twelve parts; lastly add litharge, 
three parts. Boil a few minutes, and cool. 
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1866.] 


IMPRESSIONS. 


[A Lapy correspondent, interested in “ The 
Signs of Character,” writes the Editor of the 
means by which she judges others. ] 

My judgments of people are formed by im- 
pressions received from the influence which they 
exert over me, whether by bodily presence or in 
other ways ; and the strongest proof to me of the 
intimate relation and adaptation of each body to 
each soul is, that from these impressions I have 
often had pictured perfectly in my mind the 
faces of those whom I never saw, and of whom I 
never heard any description. So I believe that 
not only is the face the index of the soul, but 
that the soul also bears with it a picture of the 
face. I will try to explain what Imean. When 
I have been at a party, in church, or on the 
street, I have sometimes felt suddenly a marked 
change in the atmosphere around me—a strong 
influence either.pleasant or disagreeable, and 
with this instantaneously a picture has presented 
itself to my mind, and upon looking around I 
have more than once gazed upon its original—a 
strong good face, or a strong bad one. 

A face that makes no marked impression be- 
longs to a mind that makes as little. 

This influence, I believe, need not necessarily 
be direct to make an impression, but may come 
to us through many links of association. 

Many incidents in my own experience make 
this theory seem true to me, whatever it may be 
to others. 

I pray that the time may soon come when 
“magnetism,” “clairvoyance,” ‘spirit paint- 
ing,” etc., may be considered in their true light, 
as only powers of the human mind, given for good 
by a loving Creator, “ who made man but a little 
lower than the angels.” 

———s <> oe 

Viruperation.—It is amazing that men of pro- 
fessed general character—exemplars for popular 
adoption—-should ever indulge in low, dastardly 
flings at the private character of a political op- 
ponent, as means to prevent his success. The 
idea of sacrificing sentiments of philanthropy, 
truth and justice for any consideration, let alone 
that of trivial triumph, is both mean and con- 
temptible. One commends the spirit of thorough 
investigation into the character and proclivities 
of candidates for office. Would it were ever 
severest scrutiny—their motives, capability, ob- 
ligations, and what all else may affect the popu- 
lar interest in case they be ehosen; but at the 
same time every one should brand as low, con- 
temptible, and dishonorable that conduct toward 
a candidate which exaggerates and manufactures 
faults, and lessens and denies merit. Suck a 
course, 80 very common, should meet with the 
immediate and uncompromising hostility of every 


patriotic citizen of the country. W. H. @. 





Aw Irishwoman appeared in a court at Louis- 
ville, Ky., recently, to be appointed guardian for 
her child, when the following colloquy ensued : 
“What estates has your child?” “Plaze your 
honor I don’t understand yon.” Judge: “I say, 
what has she got?” “Chills and fever, plaze 
your honor.” 


S>— 
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EMMA, QUEEN OF THE SANDWICH 
ISLANDS. 





Our portrait represents her majesty the Queen 
of Hawaii, now on a visit to the United States. 
She arrived in New York quite recently from 
England, where, since Angust of last year, she 
had been visiting Lady Franklin. Her mission 
to England was for the purpose of interesting 
the friends of English Church Missions in the 
welfare of the Christians among her own people. 
She is of mixed blood, partly Hawaiian and 
partly English ; her father was one of the native 
chieftains, and her mother was a granddaughter of 
John Young, a companion of Vancouver. She 
was born on the 2d of January, 1836, and was 
married to the late king, Kamehameha IV., in 
1856, but their only child died in 1862, so that 
upon the death of her husband in 1864, his broth- 
er succeeded to the throne with the title of Kame- 
hameha V. 

The present form of government recognized in 
Hawaii is constitutional, having been established 
in 1848. The legislature—which is composed of 
two branches, the Chamber of Nobles and the 
Chamber of Representatives, is convoked every 
two years. The ministers of government are 
nearly all foreigners ; two of them—C. C. Harris, 
minister of justice, and E. H. Allen, keeper of the 
seals—are Americans. The established religion 
is the Episcopal, of which the principal bishop is 
an Englishman. 

In personal appearance Queen Emma is quite 
attractive and lady-like. She is of the medium 
height, well and compactly built, and wears con- 
stantly a pleasant expression. With an olive 
complexion, jet black hair, lustrous dark eyes, 





and an easy though majestic demeanor, she 
would be taken even by veteran travelers for a 
creole lady of the Gulf coast or of the Antilles, 
She dresses in plain black, and shows no jewelry ; 
in fact, she can be compared to no royal personage 
in her style and general appearance unless to 
Queen Victoria. She speaks English perfectly, 
and is quite entertaining in conversation and ac- 
complished in manners. 

There is not the slightest tincture of bar- 
barism distinguishable in her pleasing and well- 
formed head and face. Hers is a warm and 
earnest nature, a strongly sympathetic and mo- 
bile temperament. The full ‘eye, the comely 
nose, the shapely chin, the well-cut mouth, and 
the high forehead exhibit a degree of refinement 
and intellectual culture which would be credit- 
able to the highest civilization. 


—— <> oe 


_ S#arPeninG Epee-Toots.—We translate the fol- 

lowing from a German scientific journal, for the 
benefit of our mechanics and agricultural labor- 
ers: “It has long been known that the simplest 
method of sharpening a razor is to put it for half 
an hour in water to which has been added one- 
twentieth of its weight of muriatic or sulphuric 
acid, then lightly wipe it off, and, after a few 
hours, set iton a bone. The acid here supplies 
the place of a whetstone, by corroding the whole 
surface uniformly, so that nothing further than a 
good polish is necessary. The process never in- 
jures good blades, while badly hardened ones are 
frequently improved by it, although the cause of 
such improvement remains unexplained. The 
mode of sharpening here described would be 
found especially advantageous for sickles and 
scythes. 
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BEAMING EYES. 





BY GEORGE W. ELLIOTT. 


I @aze upon those beaming eyes 

That dimmed the empyrean’s blue, 
Then seem to mount the vaulted skies, 

And find a spirit-form in view: 

Her robes eclipse the roseate light 

That Pheebus folds about his car; 
Her radiant glances awe to flight 

The gleam that pranks the evening star; 
And 80 sublime the vision seems, 

I'm lost awhile in heavenly dreams! 
Dear memory softly near me steals 

And lifts the vail of golden haze, 
While fancy’s mimic force reveals 

The treasured scenes of other days; 
Those beaming eyes evolve a light 

That chastely decks a charming form, 
Her tresses darkling plumes of night, 

Her cheeks with envious roses warm, 
Her voice the blissful soul of song— 
Herself a queen to sway the throng! 
Once more I trace those beaming eyes 

To where a happy spirit-band 
With glorious rapture thrills the skies 

With notes of song supremely grand ; 
Soft, soothing strains of plaintive lays 

That rise and fall, or, fainting, swell 
To anthems loud of joyous praise, 

Till vast creation owns the spell— 
That charm from woe the dying years, 
Or hold in chain the rolling spheres! 

—New York Evening Post. 


en 
THE SINS OF SOCIETY. 


« MiseraBie sinners!” It is rather a fashiona- 
ble phrase in our popular churches—something 
that people mouth and mutter over without fairly 
knowing what they mean by it. Of course we 
are all “ miserable sinners”—nobody hesitates to 
call himself by the title of humility, but once let 
his neighbor try the experiment, and one may 
easily imagine what the consequences would be! 

*‘ Miserable sinners!’ Mrs. Petroleum comes to 
morning service in the Lenten season, and mur- 
murs through the words over her gold-clasped 
prayer-book, really feeling very spiritual and ex- 
alted, and then goes home and directs Ann to tell 
all visitors for the day that her mistress is “ not at 
home.” But then, of course, Mrs. Petroleum does 
not regard that little mis-statement in the light 
of a /ie—not she. It is merely an understanding 
in fashionable society. The great father of fibs 
glories in such ‘“‘ understandings.” Why is not 
Mrs. Petroleum brave enough to say that she is 
“ engaged,” or that she ‘‘ does not see company !” 
Just because it is not t!e custom! 

Mr. Smithers goes to church, groans out the 
responses with the loudest of the elegantly clad 
* miserable sinners,” melts into tears over the 
sermon, behind his gold spectacles, and really 
fancies he is doing a land-office business in the 
matter of repentance. For the moment, perhaps, 
he is. And then on Monday morning he goes 
down town, sharp-set as a pruning-knife, to sell a 
lot of damaged goods to the California market at 
fancy prices, or to palm off several cartons of 
last year’s styles to country storekeepers as the 
* latest novelties in the market.” But then, bus- 
iness is business, and Mr. Smithers’ abstract 
conviction of his own unworthiness on Sunday 
don’t at all affect his keen eye after interest on 





Monday. He will put a ten-dollar bill on the 
plate next week, and all the neighboring worship- 
ers will say within themselves, “What a noble- 
hearted, generous fellow Smithers is! a pity there 
are not more like him!” 

Ah, Mr. Smithers, do you remember who said, 
“Do unto others as you would that they should 
do unto you?” and, “With what measure ye 
mete, it shall be measured unto you ?” 

Neither is Mrs. Smithers any exception to the 
general rule. 

“If ye plaze, ma’am, Mrs. Tedious is down 
stairs,” says Betty. 

“Mrs. Tedious! How provoking! Of all 
mornings in the world, when I wanted all my time 
for the dressmaker! And she’ll stay forever— 
the tiresome, stupid old bore! I do wish she 
would remain at home.” 

And Mrs. Smithers with a deep groan adjusts 
her cap ribbons and goes down stairs with an 
artificial smile on her lips. 

“My dear Mrs. Tedious, this is indeed an unex- 
pected treat! How kind of you to think of me 
when. you have so many friends to claim your at- 
tention! Iam so glad to see you! Now do take 
off your things and stay to lunch!” 

And so on, ad libitum / 

“ But this is nothing more than ordinary civil- 
ity,” says the world. Yes, it is—considerably 
more. Of course Mrs. Smithers is not expected 
to tell Mrs. Tedious to her face that she is a bore 
and an intolerable nuisance; but where is the 
necessity for all those honeyed phrases of delight 
and flattery with which the poor old lady is fairly 
overwhelmed? A falsehood is a falsehood, and 
nothing less venial, gloss it over as you will. 

Mr. Plastic is a “miserable sinner,” too. At 
least so he informs the congregation in sonorous 
accents—but, nevertheless, he don’t believe any 
such thing. And he bullies his clerks, and storms 
at his wife, and scolds the servants, and kicks the 
dog, without the least sting of conscience! Isn’t 
he achurch member? He rides down in the cars 
with the window wide open, although the pale 
young man at his side ties an extra handkerchief 
round his throat, and coughs consumptively ever 
and anon. Hasn’t Plastic a right to his own win- 
dow? He makes aspittoon of the silk skirt near- 
est to him, without the slightest compunction— 
why can’t women keep their dresses out of the 
way? He jostles the little child in the street and 
knocks its hat over its bluo eyes—why don’t 
people keep children at hore? And he gives 
the wan little beggar who pleads for a “ penny” 
in charge of the next policeman. He won’t be 
bothered with ragged brats at his heels! 

Yet Mr. Plastic expects to go to heaven. Well, 
perhaps he may ; but we wouldn’t give much for 
Plastic’s chance! 

“Miserable sinners!’ Not sinners in great 
things perbaps, are we all; but small sins weigh 
heavily in the balance. Sharp words, prettily 
spoken lies, false witness against our neighbor, 
little morsels of selfishness, straws laid on the al- 
ready intolerable burden of sinking sufferers, 
averted faces, harsh judgments! So the ar- 
chives mount up in the eye of Him “ who seeth 
not as man sees.” 

Reader, think of these things, when next you 
ask _ to be merciful to you, a miserable sin- 
ner 





SUNBEAMSB. 


Tue First Porm.—A school-girl sends us her first at 
tempt at writing verses. She is far too impatient to ger 
into print. First attempts in this line are generally faii- 
ures; nevertheless, we will print a portion of our corre. 
spondent’s pleasant rhymes, because we think we dis 
cover in them the promise of something better—some 
thing that we may be proud to print years hence, when 
our school-girl friend shall no longer be a school-girl but 
& woman of matured intellect and cultivated tastes. She 
will succeed, but let her “‘ hasten slowly.” 


Sunbeams! sunbeams everywhere ! 
Trembling on the summer air; 
Dancing on the cloudlet dim, 

On the blue lake’s glittering rim ; 
Softly quivering through the leaves, 
"Mong the shadows binding sheaves; 
Hiding in the tossing curls 

Of the merry prairie girls, 
Lingering in each flowery cup, 

Till they drink the dewdrops up. 
When they hide themselves away, 
Whither do the sunbeams stray? 


Will they steal within the son, 
Where the shadows dimly roll? 
Will they shine upon the heart, 
Will they dry the tears that start? 
Nay, they are children of the day, 
Passing with its hours away. 


When the morning's golden beams 
Softly circle o’er the streams, 
And Aurora’s throne is won, 
(Dove-eyed sister of the sun,) 
And she steals along the skies, 
(How her rose-hued chariot flies !) 
All her children* left behind 

In the sunlight pale and blind, 
And olus breathes a song, 
Borne upon the wings along— 
Song. as soft and pure and sweet 
As the cloudlet at his feet— 
When the brightly beaming sky 
Spreads its azure curtain high, 
And the sun, so fierce and far, 
Rides upon his glittering car ; 

Ah! his glance will tell you when 
All the sunbeams come again ; 
But the dewy evening’s fall, 
Softly closes over all. 


Sn ete att ee 
THE VISITATION. 


BY MRS. HELEN RICH. 


Last night my darling, Love exultant, scaled 

The barriers of space, the walls of Time: 

I stood beside thee as in other hours; 

Thy voice went flooding all my joy-sick heart 

With waves of rapture, and thy tender eyes 

Sank to my spirit’s center, and thy hand— 

Glossing my hair—seemed blessing infinite! 

Oh, then, like rose-leaves folded in sweet haste, 

Thy lips met mine (the signet-seal of love)— 

All glad emotion, all bright visions swept 

Through brain and being, till I )ooked to see 

Heaven's radiance burst upon my upward glance— 

Angels had come, and next immortal bliss 

Would surely clasp me! In my dreams I laid 

My weary head upon thy loving palm. Tears— 

Love's priceless jewels which he giveth joy, 

When life’s green isles are reached, and perfect calm 

And holy peace have folded their white wings 

About the soul—came slowly, tenderly ! 

I felt the touch celestial of thy arms, 

I drank the music of thy strange, soft tones, 

And heard in trance ecstatic this: ‘* My own, 

My only Love! behold all grief is past ; 

We part no more, for Death hath come to both.” 
Canton, N. Y., May, 1866. 





* The stars. 
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Miscellaneous, 





PAGGING AND FLOGGING 
IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


[So universal is the custom of flogging in En- 
glish schools, that it not unfrequently happens 
that children are injured—crippled for life—by 
the barbarous practice of heartless teachers. Dur- 
ing the time we were lecturing in England, there 
were two children, under twelve years of age, 
actually murdered—or punished so xeverely that 
they died from the effects. The practice is con- 
tinued in most of the schools in that most emi- 
nently Christian country. Here is a statement, 
from the London Dai/y News, which describes the 
working of the English educational system. ] 


How laborious and incessant the tasks of the 
fag were only two years ago at Westminster may 
be inferred from the following disgraceful state- 
ments. The junior who happened to be “ call” 
had to ask the twelve seniors, just before prayers 
at night, at what hour they would be called. 
Some would say, “‘ At four,” in which case the 
fag would have to rise at three, because he had to 
light two fires and get four kettlefuls of boiling 
water ready before they came down. The senior 
usually neglected the summons, and the “call” 
had to rouse him every half-hour till eight. Some- 
times, with petulant perverseness, the fag would 
be blamed for not having dragged him out of bed, 
whereas, if he had dared to do so, the indignity 
would have been instantly resented. Between 
eight and nine the juniors were employed in their 
work, but were liable to be called upon by the 
upper boys at any moment for note-paper, india- 
rubber wedges to prevent the windows from rat- 
tling, dipfuls of ink, knives, pens, paper, enve- 
lopes, string, sealing-wax, pencils, and squares of 
paper called quarterns ; they had also to carry 
matches with them, and their waistcoats were fit- 
ted with great pockets capable of containing the 
miscellaneous assortment. If the dips or ink- 
stands were not clean, or were chipped, the sen- 
iors would menace them with a brutal punishment 
called “tanning in way”—that is, the offender 
had to raise one of his legs on a sink in the wash- 
ing-place, when the “second election” would take 
a run at him and kick him with violence while 
standing in that position. To render this intel- 
ligible we should add that every senior has a 
second election, who is responsible for the ects of 
the junior and receives chastisement if he does 
not keep the jinior up to the mark. Some of the 
punishments inflicted on the fags who have incur- 
red displeasure were indicative of a refined cruelty. 
The sharp edge of a college-cap or paper-knife 
was driven with violence ten or twelve times 
against the back of their hands, which were ex- 
tended on a table te receive the blow. The effect 
of such punishment is described as “ tremendous,” 
and in one ease a wound was inflicted which left 
& permanent scar. Then there was what is called 
**buckhorsing,” which consisted of the flat part 
of # racket being applied forcibly to the shoul- 
ders, or its sharp edge being jerked against the 
calves of the leg with such power that they were 
bruised and excoriated, and in some cases blood 
had been drawn. Another punishment was known 
by the phrase, “‘ touch your toes.” The supposed 
offender was ordered to bend as low as he could 
without permitting his knees to yield, when a 
severe caning was administered. How capricious- 
ly these casligations were given is made known 
by the evidence. There is a fag called “ put to 
rights chairs,” who has to arrange the chairs for 
the seniors at prayers. These chairs have to be 
fetched from the dormitory or other rooms, and 
returned to their places afterward. If, after they 
had been thus replaced, a senior required an extra 
chair, he would sometimes fetch one, and leave it 





in the upper election-room, although such an act 
was forbidden. Hence, on the following morn- 
ing, another senior would upbraid “ put to rights 
chairs” for neglect of duty; and, on the boy 
maintaining that he had put them all away, he 
would be told, “That is bosh!” and receives a 
thrashing. Another junior was denominated “ put. 
to rights tables ;”’ and after arranging the tables 
and sweeping the room, it was his duty to place» 
bible on the table for the master to readfrom. On 
one occasion, not being abie to find a Bible at the 
moment, a boy substituted a Greek Testament— 
an act which caused no practical inconvenience, 
because the master invariably brought his own 
book. The deed, however, was observed by a 
monitor, who, a8 soon as prayers were over, sum- 
moned the boy up, and gave him such a caning 
that he staggered out of the room. Mr. Scott de- 
fends the monitor, and contends that the act was 
a moral fault which deserved punishment. In 
this we totally differ from him. The pressure 
exerted on the fags, and the system of terror in 
which they lived, was such that their moral sense 
was blunted, if not extinguished Their ruling 
motive was to escape the dreaded torture, and 
everything else was forgotten, the dictates of 
conscience, principles, and right feeling were over- 
ridden by the peremptory necessity of striving to 
avoid corporal chastisement. It was the system, 
not the individual, who ought to have been charg- 
ed with ebetting fraud and deceit. While, there- 
fore, a remonstrance might have been benny of- 
fered to the boy, a sweeping reform ought to have 
been applied to the system under which such un- 
justifiable tyranny was practiced. 

[Perhaps these are the means by which young 
John Bull gets on such strong belligerent propen- 
sities. His education, religion, and mechanism is 
literally pounded into him. If he survives this, he 
makes a good boxer, soldier, sailor, miner, fisher- 
man, teamster—we pity the horses—and he man- 
ages to get rich, or to become a pauper. His 
school life is certainly very different from that 
enjoyed in these United States. ] 


6 oe 


MINUTE WEIGHING. 


One of the most curious circumstances con- 
nected with minute weighing was that relating to 
the “light sovereign” excitement, in England, 
about twenty years ago. The Bank was author- 
ized to reject all sovereigns weighing less than 
1224 grains each. This was right enough; but 
what angered the public was, that sovereigns 
issued at one counter were rejected at another. 
The Bank did not intend anything unfair; it 
weighed all the eight million sovereigns in its 
vaults, singly, and in the best balances, rejecting 
those below a certain weight as “light.” Yet 
the accepted coins were not at all really equal in 
weight. Minute differences in the weights em- 
ployed, and in the even suspension of the scales ; 
currents of air acting unequally upon the scale- 
pans ; a gradual diminution of the weight of one 
scale-pan by the act of placing and-displacing the 
coins to be weighed, by which the equipoise was 
deranged ; the striking of the scale-pans upon the 
counters ; differences in the judgment and per- 
ceptive powers of the weighers; the short time 
which could be allowed for each operation ; the 
failing of eyesight, the flagging of attention, and 
the sleepiness produced by the monotony of the 
employment ; differences in the rate of vibration 
of the beam; defects of principle in the con- 
struction of the scales, difficult to obviate without 





‘destroying their simplicity, and marring their 


general usefulness—all these contingencies affect- 
ed the accuracy of the weighing. Under the 
pressure of this difficulty, Mr. William Cotton, 
Governor of the Bank of England, set his wits to 
work, and invented a most beautiful awtomatic 
gold-weighing machine. It consisted externally 
of a square brass box, with a hopper or open 
funnel at the top to receive the sovereigns to be 
weighed ; the hopper descends at an angle of 
forty-five degrees, and will hold five hundred 
sovereigns at once. In front of the box are two 
small apertures, connected with two receivers, 
one for light sovereigns and the other for those of 
full weight. Inside the box is a beam or bal- 
ance, with a small brass platform exquisitely 
poised. Around and near the balance are deli- 
cate little pieces of mechanism, which we should 
despair of describing with lucidity ; but the gen- 
eral action may be made intelligible. The hop- 
per being filled with sovereigns, the lowermost is 
shifted and brought by means of a slide along a 
channel just large enough for a sovereign of 
proper standard gold to pass, but not large 
enough to admit a counterfeit.* The sovereign 
then escapes from forceps which have temporarily 
held it, and becomes balanced on the little plat- 
form. If the sovereign be of the proper weight, 
the platform on which it rests remains in the 
lowest position ; and a small lever turns round 
and dextrously pushes it off the platform into a 
receptacle prepared for it. If the sovereign be 
ever 80 little below the proper weight, the plat- 
form does not sink, and enother lever, coming 
from a different quarter, swings round and pushes 
it into another receptacle. So exquisitely are the 
parts adjusted, that the balance would, if neces- 
sary, measure the ten thousandth part of a grain! 
No mental labor, no racking of the brain, no 
fatigue of eyesight, no delicacy of perception is 
involved ; the bank clerk has only to grind away 
by turning a small handle, and the machine does 
all the weighing by its own automatic action. If 
he will feed the hopper with sovereigns, the 
machine will weigh thirty-three of them in a 
minute. And such weighing! Let the Master of 
the Mint determine what the proper weight of a 
sovereign shall be, and this machine will detect 
“light gold” with the most inexorable rigor. The 
Bank saves many hundred pounds a year by the 
use of these machines, in the saving of wages 
paid to those whose duty consisted in weighing 
the coins on the old system. Every sovereign 
that we receive at the Bank of England, whether 
old or new, is weighed by the machine—nay, 
measured as well as weighed—before it is handed 
to us; and it is indeed “a little” that would 
escape the vigilant scrutiny of the machine. 
Beautiful as this machine of Mr. Cotton’s is, there 
is something even more surprising in that which 
Baron Segnier has invented for the French Gov- 
ernment, seeing that the latter separates the gold 
coins into three groups, according as they are 
exact weight, a little over weight, or a little under 
weight. 





* The double test in all these matters is this: if a bad 
sovereign is the same weight as a good one, it it too large ; 
if it is the same size, It is too light—because standard gold 
is heavier than any metal likely to be used as a substitate. 
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“Iv I might give a short hint to an impartial writer, it would be to 
tell him his fate. If he resolved to venture upon the dangerous preci- 
pice of telling unbiased truth, let him prociaim war with mapkind— 
neither to give nor to take quarter. If he tells the crimes of great 
men, they fall upon him with the iron hands of the law ; If he tells 
them of virtues, when they have any, then the mob attacks him with 
slander. But if he regards truth, let him expect martyrdom on both 
sides, and then he may go on fearless, and this is the course I take 
myself." —De Fue, 
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WHOM TO ELECT. 





Insteap of going into lamentations 
over selfish, corrupt, and wicked politi- 
cians ; instead of deserting the right and 
yielding to the wrong, in order to stop 
the clamor of hungry office-seekers ; or, 
Quaker-like, folding our arms and sub- 
siding into meek submission to ambitious 
rule, we propose to keep on the armor, 
and fight willingly, cheerfully, yea, joy- 
ously, against the devil and his hosts. 
Let chicken-hearted weaklings sigh for 
stagnant pools and repose. We can not 
sympathize with them. 

“Tis not our trade ; 
But here we stand for right.” 

It is complained that our government 
is in the hands of low, base men; that in- 
dividual rights are not respected or pro- 
tected; that mobs and emeutes rule the 
hour ; that “ Republicanism is a failure ;” 
that men will not, can not govern them- 
selves ; that the so-called principle of 
equality is no principle ; that it is an ab- 
surdity; that the few must rule (and 
ride?) the many. To all this we say, 
mankind are, indeed, for the most part, 
what the best confess themselves to be, 
namely, “ miserable sinners.” 

But, taken altogether, we—the people 
—are about as good as the average the 
world over; and judging from the fre- 
quent wars and upheavals in the Old 
World, the ignorance, dissipation, crime, 
and discontent in all the monarchies, 
our political condition is at any rate no 
worse than theirs. 

Again, why is it that so many Euro- 
peans pull up stakes, pack their boxes, 
say good-bye to friends and father-land, 
and pitch their tents here? Why do not 
Americans emigrate to the Old World, 
or colonize in some other country? <A 
few foolish Southerners, since the war, 
tried Brazil ; some others tried Mexico; 
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but we hear they are now returning, 
having suffered a bitter experience in 
those countries. 

We are yet in a state of transition 
from slavery to freedom, and of course 
there will be struggles for measures and 
means among partisans ; and these polit- 
ical agitations will continue more or less 
violently for a long time to come. There 
will also be religious revivals, commer- 
cial changes, money panics, seasons of 
excessive heat, cold, wet, and drought; 
epidemics, changes in the fashions, and 
so forth. Still, the world will roll on; the 
seasons succeed each other ; farmers plant 
and reap ; animals bring forth after their 
kind; young people obey the Divine in- 
junction—marry, multiply, and replenish 
the earth. And we shall “keep right 
on,” while we live, observing, thinking, 
and doing. But whom shall we elect or 
select to serve—not to rule over—us? If 
we follow the example of the Saviour, 
and choose our men, we shall have both 
good and bad. Was there not a Judas 
among the twelve? and ean we find any 
body corporate or society without a Ju- 
das in it! Does it follow, then, that we 
must, of necessity, have bad men in our 
councils? Byno means. It is our priv- 
ilege to have whom we like—sober men 
or drinking men, intelligent or ignorant, 
honest men or rogues, philosophers or 
fools. Happily for us, no one can pro- 
claim himself king or emperor, and plant 
a throne in these United States. When 
we want an hereditary “head center,” 
we can import or create one. We simply 
want “the right man in the right place.” 
That man should be thoroughly honest, 
intelligent, and religious. We may not 
ask “ what is his creed,” or who was his 
grandfather, his grandmother, or how 
much is he worth, but “who is he?” 
“what has he done?” have his efforts 
been for the public good, or for mere 
personal ends? 

Now we venture to affirm, that good 
men may be found in every State, county, 
and town who may safely be trusted with 
the administration of public affairs. Then 
why not elect such as these? Why put 
up with liquor-drinking, tobacco-chew- 
ing, vain, vulgar vagabonds, who are 
known to be bad, when good men may 
be obtained? It is the low, slavering, 
intriguing, profane, drinking, peddling 
politician who brings disgrace on a gov- 











ernment; one without moral principle, 
who will drag. the nation down that he 
may lift himself up; who will rob and 
riot, having neither respect nor fear for 
God or man. No more of these! No 
more vicious, ambitious men, who swear 
to “ rule or ruin.” Let such be counted 


‘out in all our elections, and only honest, 


temperate, intelligent, and religious men 
be elected. 
ep ee 


PRE-NATAL INFLUENCB:;. 





Tux opinions of the world are divided as to 
whether the surroundings of a mother affect the 
character and talents of her to-be-born offspring. 
Though it is true that some children are born with 
healthy bodies and happy dispositions whose 
mothers were vexed and miserable from abuse, 
poverty, and hunger, yet we believe the general 
law is, that children, to a greater or less extent, 
take on the characteristics and states of mind and 
character predominant in the mother during the 
year preceding the birth of such children. Let 
a mother have happy social surroundings, and such 
leisure as will permit her to spend much of her 
time in reading and other forms of mental activ- 
ity, and her child will be likely to inherit her 
then mental states—will love reading and mental 
activity, will be clear and forcible in thought, 
and have a cheerful disposition and a cordial, lov- 
ing nature. Let these conditions be reversed 
previous to the birth of the next child and it 
wil very likely be peevish, fretful, unsocial, 
unhappy, and not given to intellectual activity 
and clearness. 

Thus, Zerah Colburn’s mother, though unedu- 
cated in the simplest principles of arithmetic, 
puzzled all day and all night studying out the 
problem of a difficult web of cloth she was about 
putting into a loom, and her son was born a 
genius in arithmetic. Napoleon’s mother spent 
much of her time on horseback in the military 
field the year of his birth, and took great interest 
in those affairs for which her son became so dis- 
tinguished. Hundreds of cases if not quite so 
marked as these tend to prove the same law of 
special transmission. We have just heard of a 
case which occurred in Michigan in 1834. By 
invitation of the teacher of a private school a 
woman took her sewing and spent many half days 
listening to the recitations of the children, one of 
her own being of the number. A few months 
after this she gave birth to ason who became 
very brilliant as a mathematician. The statement 
comes to us from the father, indorsed as follows : 

“ Micuiean, May, 1866. 

Messrs. Eps. A. P. J.: Mr. D. C., who ad- 
dresses you, is a citizen of ——, Mich., whose 
reputation as a gentleman of truth and integrity 
is unexceptionable. I have known his son U., of 
whom he writes, from early childhood and with 
my experience of thirty years’ teaching, I have 
never known his equal in mathematical calcu- 


lation. Jo Qi Pay 
Teacher of Nat. Science and Mathematics in 
—— Seminary.” 


It is proper to remark that neither the father 
nor mother is at all distinguished for this trait, 
nor any other member of their family. 
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“PORBIGN AIRS.” 


Promrxent Imitation is not confined to mon- 
keys, but is largely developed in many of the bu- 
man race, white and black. Among the latter 
it is perhaps most manifest in the young, 


roguish students who imitate the gesture and lin- — 


guage of their grave and dignified perceptors. 
Hottentots, like Europeans, imitate the actions, 
dress, and customs—even to the vices—of those 
who visit them. It is through this faculty that 
much useful knowledge may be acquired by the 
discriminating. When republican Americans go 
to Europe they are liable to imbibe aristocratic 
notions, and on their return home to affect the 
snob, the exquisite, or the swell whom they saw 
in the old country. We observe this more par- 
ticularly in the young men, who bring heme old 
tobacco pipes, pouches, snuff-boxes, horns, and 
mulls, and who wear their beard after the fashion 
of Lord Dundreary, and otber half-imbecile pop- 
injays. Eye-glasses are worn for effect. Ser- 
vants and footmen must be dressed in livery after 
European modes. Little dogs take the place of 
babies, and other customs equally artificial and 
foolish are adopted and brought home. Just now 
it is becoming “fashionable” for Americans to 
send their children to monarcbical countries to be 
educated, instead of in our own republican sim- 
plicity. Here, the first question has been utility. 
There, itisshow. Here, our studies had reference 
to the realities of life—to science, natural phil- 
osophy, and practical affairs, rather than mere or- 
nament. And this education has fo’d on our 
iron-clads, clippers, reapers, mowers, telegraphs, 
printing presses, sewing and knitting machines, 
and ten thousand other inventions, by means of 
which labor is saved and men and women meas- 
urably emancipated from the slavery of constant 
toil. We have been engaged in the work of 
opening up avenues for travel, trade, and com- 
merce throughout our vast continent by railways, 
rivers, and lakes, while they of the Old World 
have been studying the fashions, and how the few 
may keep the many in ignorance and more secure- 
ly domineer over them. There, a few idle women 
rig themselves out in the most ridiculous cos- 
tumes—having no reference to comfort, economy, 
or convenience—and the rest are expected to 
“imitate” them or lose caste. Look at the enor- 
mous hoops! the great bags of rope, artificial 
hair, and so forth, worn on the head, neck, or 
shoulders, vulgarly called “ waterfulls.”” Where 
else, except among those with more vanity than 
brains, could such a fashion originate? Our 
Rocky Mountain syuaws practice nothing more 
absurd. But this is ‘‘ European.”’ Wax dolls are 
not living, breathing beauties, nor are these arti- 
ficially got-up cheats worth “ imitating.” 

But we—Americans—are not alone in “ putting 
on airs.” Europeans who come here ape our 
“ border ruffians,” and take to chewing, drinking, 
swearing, and gambling as naturally as ducks to 
water. They talk of bowie-knives, dog fights, 
and cock-pits with a looseness quite alarming to 
the unsophisticated. They soon acquire the use 
of our backwoods and bar-room slang, and be- 
come over-jubilant. A few months in democratic 
America unfits them for the restraints of old coun- 
try life, and after returning home, they come back 


Bo 
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with bag and baggage to settle among us. This 
is the case with the common class. The better 
class of visitors notice the workings of our free 
schools, free press, and free religion—we are com- 
ing to ‘free trade” when we get ready. They 
look at our inventions and give us credit for 
‘leading the world” in that department ; ‘while 
in chemistry, surgery, phrenology, mining, engi- 
neering, etc., we are teachers rather than pupils. 
Nor will we admit that we have not in America 
all the facilities for acquiring as thorough and 
complete an education in nearly all departments 
as can be found in the Old World. In military 
and naval schools we are the equals of any nation. 
In mechanism we are ahead ; so also in agricul- 
ture. But in foolish fashions, we admit, the old 
country is in the lead, and we are mere imi- 
tators. 

Next year there will be a swarm of curiosity 
hunters pouring their spare cash into French cof- 
fers, buying gimcracks and gew-gaws at the 
French fair in Paris. While we approve sensi- 
ble travel, we would not have Americans make 
fools of themselves ; and hence these suggestions. 
Let us be true men and women, and not pitiful 
puppets or mimicking monkeys. 


Poo 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF OUR SAVIOUR. 


Wuen in Europe, a few years age, we obtained 
several views by different artists, all said to be 
likenesres of Christ. One of great antiquity had 
under it the following description : 

“THE ONLY TRUE LIKENESS OF OuR SAVIOUR, TAKEN 
FROM ONE WORKED ON A PIECE OF TAPESTRY, BY COM- 
MAND OF TIBERIUS CH&SAR, AND WAS GIVEN FROM THE 
TREASURY OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE EMPEROR OF 
THe Turks TO Pors INNocENT THE VIIITH, For THE 
REDEMPTION OF HIS BROTHER, THEN A CAPTIVE OF THE 


CHRISTIANS.” 

In this the features are thin and delicate ; the 
eyes blue, large, and expressive ; the nose prom- 
minent and nearly straight, more like the Greek 
than the Roman; the mouth not large; the lips 
full and slightly parted, not sufficiently, however, 
to show the teeth ; the chin somewhat long and 
feminine rather than large and masculine ; and 
the eyebrows full and beautifully arched. The 
head is high, long, and large, but not wide, ex- 
cept through the temples, covered with long, 
wavy auburn or reddish-brown hair, inclined to 
curl. His beard is slight, face unshaved, with a 
light moustache. Except in complexion, there is 
no +pecial resemblance to the Jewish type of 
countenance. 

A late English writer states that there are two 
races of Jews: one fair, with straight nose, often 
with reddish hair and blue eyes; the other, or 
western Jews, dark, with large noses, like the 
Syrians, descendants, not of the ten tribes, but 
of the Babylonians, who were taken to Judea. 
We may never know all the genealogical facts 
connected with this matter, but the theory of 
two distinct races seems not only possible, but 
probable. 

Mr. John Sartain, of Philadelphia, has engrav- 
ed on steel the largest and finest likeness—after 
the copy named above—which we have seen. 

It is known that Hon. Edward Everett, Prof. 
Brittain, and 8. R. Wells have copies, obtained in 





Europe, like the one from which Mr. Sartain has 
executed his engraving. Whatever may be 
thought of its genuineness, it is certainly much 
superior, as a work of art, to anything now 
procurable by the public. This print, which is 
not far from 16 inches by 20, is sold for $5 ; nicely 
framed in black walnut at $7, and may be ob- 
tained from J. 8. Thompson, General Agent, New 
York. We will cheerfully take charge of any 
orders for this picture which may be sent to us. 
2 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE Sourn.—We are pleased to 
learn that an active spirit, or, as Wm. Gilmore 
Simms calls him “a universal genius,” down South 
is showing considerable zeal in Phrenology and 
cognate subjects. Now and then we find a person, 
not a professional phrenologist, who appreciates 
the merits and great utility of Phrenology, and 
unselfishly seeks to disseminate it by some earnest 
words in its: behalf. Mr. James Wood Davidson 
has our thanks for the active interest he evinces 
in a good cause. Using the privilege of an 
author, he introduces into his published discus- 
sions of Phrenology substituted terms of classical 
origin which he thinks more specific. To this we 
make no objection ; mere names are litile where 
the principle and character of things remain un- 
altered. Phrenology, however; is the term b 
which our science is universally known, and is 
comprehensive enough for all its purposes. 
Macte tua virtute, Davidson, wake up the South 
and bring all to a knowledge of the truth. 





Waritixe Verses.— Writing verses is a pleasant 


recreation for young people of poetic tastes and 
culture, and we see no serious harm in the practice 
so long as nobody may be bored by being com- 
pelled to read or listen to the reading of the 
“poetry ;” butwhen the rhymster, imagiuing him- 
self a poet, insists upon inflicting his rhythmic 
platitudes upon the unoffending editor, and 
through bim (if he prove good-natured enough, or 
sufficiently ignorant of their worthlessness to 
print them) upon the much-abused public, it be- 
comes quite another affair. Write verses by all 
means, if you like the amusement ; but unless you 
have some better authority than that of your 
partial personal friends for believing that you are 
truly a poet—a thousand chances to one you are 
not—do not, we beg you, think of publishing 
them. 
Remove Temprations.—The fact that many can 
not, or do not, regulate their appetites is self-ap- 
parent. Look at the poor liquor and tobacco in- 
ebriates who can’t, when within “smelling dis- 
tance, do without toddy and pipe.” They are 
weak-willed, though strong in propensity. Then, 
what is to be done? If they are to be saved to 


themselves and to society the temptation must be 
removed, or they must be removed from the temp- 
tation. ‘Shut up the liquor shops,” or shut up 
the tipplers. 

It is said that man-thieves are peat oe 
considerable numbers of negroes in the Southern 
States and selling them as slaves in Cuba. How 
can it be stopped? Stop slavery in Cuba. This 
is the only effectual way. How much longer 
shall this curse be permitted to exist in a civilized 
country? We ask Spain to abolish slavery in 
Cuba. Steps for gradual emancipation—with no 
more importations either from Africa or from the 
United States—should be taken at once. Let 
this ball be set in motion. Where are the “ irre- 
pressible” agitators? Where is that spirit that 
was “marching along?’ Who will make Cuba 
rrezr? Let there be no time lost. No more 
thieving of men, women, and children. 
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Communications. 


Under this head we publish such voluntary contributions as we 
deem sufficiently tuteresting or suggestive to merit a place here, but 
without {udorsing either the opinions or the alleged facts set forth. 














PEMALE SUPPRAGE. 


BY JOHN DUNN. 








Tue innovation which the States have effected upon 
the common-law status of married women is eminently 
just; but it is not of such a character as to countervail 
their social incapacities and render them qualified to 
wield the elective franchise. Neither does it follow, be- 
cause these rigors of the common-law have been thus re- 
lieved, that it is just to innovate yet farther. The fun- 
damental nature of the franchise, and the office which it 
was designed to answer, require that the freeman should 
act mdependently of every bias. In an elective govern- 
ment the people govern—their wishes are laws ; the bal- 
lot is simply the expression of those wishes. Now if 
there is an authority which coerces the true sentiments 
of the people, the franchise becomes a mockery. 

The object to be gained by admitting women to vote is 
to get the sense of a class now excluded—to get the sense 
of the whole people. If the matrimonial institution 
raises a power (be it in legal contemplation or resulting 
from personal influence of the husband) tn one to dic- 
tate to the other, no benefit results to either the gov- 
erned or the government (if, indeed, there is any dis- 
tinction). It is supposed that husband and wife counsel 
and advise together regarding the one vote which the 
husband casts as representing their united wisdom ; this 
is practically true of a large class, while that class of 
which it is not true is composed of those wherein the 
stronger of the two (cither husband or wife) decides 
what ticket shall be deposited. In a majority of cases 
either the husband or wife has almost absolute control 
regarding their affairs ; this is more generally true than 
we would at first thought imagine. No two persons are 
equally capacitated in every respect, and naturally the re- 
sult proves that the abler one determines the nature of 
the act to be exercised concerning any specified thing ; 
this in cases where the husband and wife are happily 
matched is therefore regulated by a law which can not 
be restrained. 

Now, supposing we give fwo ballots to the twain, they 
both vote alike where they are thus happily mated, and 
the superior wisdom of one is respected. But, on the 
other hand (in my article in the February number I en- 
deavored to give especial prominence to this, but your 
contributor waived all objections to it, apparently), sup- 
pose they are unhappily mated, each will act independ- 
ently of the other, and, having each a ballot to cast, what is 
the result? Would not a difference of opinion, with the 
rancorous bitterness which is universally engendered in 
politics, destroy the peace of the family ? and what hap- 
pinese is there left for ether party when rabid party 
spirit divides the household? and is not happiness the 
aim of our existence? Supposing, farther, that they 
have children, is it not reasonable to presume that there 
will be a strife concerning how those children shall be 
taught to consider the great propositions involved in po- 
litical issues? and would not this make perpetual the 
division which now is marked only during the pendency 
of elections between political antagonists? This is anal- 
ogous to the spirit which is aroused when husband and 
wife hold irreconcilable religious views ; as a rule in such 
instances, one parent teaches the children to disregard the 
other parent's notions, and vice versa ; at length this dif- 
ference settles into a determined antagonism which 
enters into every phase of domestic policy. The disad- 
vantages it entails every candid reader will observe. It 
is the policy of the law (common and statutory) to ren- 
der in the highest degree sacred the marriage relation, be- 
cause otherwise human hopes and happiness would never 
be realized. 

Therefore, for the reason that if husband and wife voted 
alike, the sense of the people would be no better determined ; 
and for the reason that if the two voted differently, the 
most sacred institution known to society would become pro- 
ductive of the greatest misery to the human family, mar- 
ried women should not vote. 








The Creator has made man and woman physically dif- 
ferent, and by force of it their duties differ. It is highly 
consistent with the design which we discover in His 
works that man should attend to the political duties of 
society and that woman should not; indeed, woman, by 
the peculiarity of her physical disposition, is incapaci- 
tated, if for no other reason. To vote implies the ability 
to hold office, and how can woman hold political trusts 
and at the same time discharge the duties which the Al- 
mighty has imposed upon her ? 

Progress should be slow to gain a healthy growth, and 
sudden revolutions, socially and politically, are the great- 
est enemies of advancement. But what madness has 
seized the proselytes of “ progress ! what a reckless 
spirit pervades the times! how are the landmarks of 
safety disregarded by these enthusiasts ! 


——— po a 
SHALL THE EXACT TRUTH BE TOLD? 


I noriceE an editorial in the June number of the A. P. J. 
defining fear, faith, and hope ; in which you assert in il- 
lustrating faith, that “it is said a colored minister, dur- 
ing the July riots of 1863, was delivered from the merci- 
less rioters in answer to prayer.’ You say, “‘a simple 
act of faith opened the way, and light came down to illu- 
minate the dark path.” 

Now this is all true in a sense, but the impression con- 
veyed to most minds by yours and similar expressions, 
that the infinite Jehovah exerted his miraculous power 
to stay the rioters’ weapons and vengeance while the 
man of God passed that bloodthirsty mob with his con- 
fiding family, is not in my opinion true. And yet I 
think if the man of faith had not exercised faith in 
prayer, but followed his first impulses and climbed out 
of the back window, he might have fared the sad fate too 
many black men and their families and property fared 
during those murderous riots. But it was the courage 
and cool resolve inspired by his prayer of faith, and 
which beamed from his countenance, as he boldly led his 
wife, followed by his children, that stayed their murder- 
ous hands. 

Do you ask me, then, was it Daniel's courage that shut 
the lions’ mouths, and the fire-proof coating of faith that 
shielded the Hebrew worthies in the fiery furnace? I 
answer, in those days of miracles every servant of God 
was preserved miraculously when danger threatened, so 
no other means could save; witness, for instance, the 
earth swallowing up Korah, the fire consuming Elijah’s 
sacrifice, preserving Paul from shipwreck, etc. 

But ip these days. when effects follow legitimate causes, 
when such a servant of God as Col. Baker is coolly shot 
down at Ball's Bluff, and the mangled corpses of our best 
men mingle with the worst in railroad disasters, and sink 
in the ocean from steamboat explosions, I conclude if 
the days of miracles are not passed, they are certainly 
not wrought as of yore, to inspire men with a suitable 
faith to be always available in the hour of need. 

I know the world believes that holding forth this doc- 
trine of special providences works good to man. If I be- 
lieved this I would shout Amen, and preach it, too, if not 
strictly true. But on the contrary, I believe thousands 
are to-day traveling the downward road, and will finally 
make their bed in hell, in consequence of the holding 
forth of this doctrine of the virtue and efficacy of ad- 
stract faith. 

We tell our children that God made them, the beautiful 
apple on the tree, and every other thing that exists; and 
when they are young they consider that God acts espe- 
cially to make each of these things, as much as the smith 
does to make an axe. But when they become men, and 
put away childish things (some never reach that state), 
they see God acting in nature everywhere, by fixed and 
general laws, and see no especial act of God in the pro- 
duction of apples, trees, etc., or in the repetition of them- 
selves in their children. 

But God creates another class of objects, as disposi- 
tions, temperaments, loves and hates, and we tell our 
children that God sees them always, and will punish for 
lying, stealing, and any sin they commit, and reward 
them for any good that they do; and that if they will ask 
God in faith, he will bestow on them any blessing they 
ask him to, provided they think to ask for the thing God 
thinks they stand in need of. 
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Now. if it was taught that the punishments God in. 
flicts for our transgressions, and the rewards he bestows 
for our doing the truth, are but the natural sequences of 
the laws of nature, as the production of fruit, the repro. 
duction of our species, etc., and that our prayers are an- 
swered in the same way, by producing change in us in- 
stead of changing God, I think many thinking men that 
now reason selfishly, saying, ‘I don’t pray to God, nor 
ask him to bless the food I eat, or my children with heal 
sy etc., while ry neighbor prays often, an: 
asks God's blessing on all he does and upon his house- 
hold, etc., and yet we ~ ourselves as well as they do 
over the way, and my children are more healthy and in- 
crease in knowledge faster than his children”—I say, if 
the truth was taught respecting the manner in which God 
executes his moral laws, as it is res ing the execution 
of physical laws, and that in both effecte follow their 
legltimate causes, I believe that very many who now go 
selfishly the downward road, rolling sin as a sweet mor. 
sel under the tongue, would repent and do works meet 
for repentance, and thus be saved from sin in this world, 
and enter upon the future state rejoicing in the redeem- 
ing influence of the gospel of Christ. T. H. 


<> <a o-o— ———- 


A NATRAL FRENOLOGIST. 


To give our readers an idea of some of the men who 
would represent “our noble science,” we copy verbatim 
a letter received from one who proposes to enter the field 
asa lecturer, It will be seen that the education of our 
correspondent has been sadly neglected. We omit names, 
Read the letter. 


Mr 

Fowler and Wells Sirs I will give you my in tants I 
in tand to lectaur on phrenol and physiol and 
vantrisaquism after harves I can look prety nere ea 
pomeee when I see tha fase I wish you to send me a in 
Structer on pester and physolog and a fortune teling 
Book and fue Charts I lik you w send me a mesmer- 
ism in Structer I wont you to be tha Jug what Will Sut 
me Best I am not a good Scouler and 55 yers of old 
thorefore I apele to you What Wood Sut me Best I do 
not be leve in fortun teling but thare as plinty yong fools 
in the World that Wood lik to by Sech Books here as 
two dolers I send to you at a Risk with out youre a 
adres I have but a smal infurmation of you or youre plas 
of Bisness I wood Send more money but do not noe 
whare it may go as Sun as I get youre a dress you Can 
da pend on me for to be a Regalar Custmar for Carts and 
other kind of book that Will ansower for traveling on 
You Will ples Send youre a-d Dress to Saltsburg Indianah 
County and 8 Direct in Care of for 
I onderstand vantrils a quism very Well Cauld mak a 
verey good profrmens at iney time it will ansewr to 
lecture one as its powers Coums from the lungs and I 
will give tha Crouds Sum good Spasemans of it I wood 
lik you to gin me the marked oY on what Book yo send 
me let me Knoe what you can let me have advertisments 
at nothing to be said consanning vantrisaquism in it 
only to lectaur on it as I onderstand it well Nothing 
more at present Yours Respecfull —— 

June 18ten 1866 ples let me Knoe as Sune as posiable 
that I May Send for to you for a lot of Charts 


[No one will doubt the propriety of our asking for 
helpers or workers in this great field of human culture, 
when such aspirants assume to teach. There are good 
grounds for the charge of ignorance, quackery, humbug, 
and the like, when Phrenology is judged by such stand- 
ards. The notes of most all good banks are counterfeit- 
ed. There are quacks and pretenders in all professions, 
imbeciles in every community, and bad men every- 
where.] 








i —— 


MATHEMATICAL.—Permit me to introduce to your 
readers the knowledge of a new way to find the distance 
of a heavenly body. 

The angle of the moon's equatorial horizontal paral- 
lax is 57 5’ of a degree, and converted into the linear 
measure of the tangent of the angle, is 3,963 miles. 

1. The circular measure of the arc of the moon's paral- 
lax, carried to seven places of decimals, is .0166048 to be 
used for a divisor. 

2. The linear measure of the base line of the parallax 
with seven places of ciphers antlexed to constitute a 
dividend, and the quotient will be the moon's mean 
distance. 

Demonstration ; 3963.0000000 + .0166048= 238,665 miles. 
Therefore, by division, the mean distance of the moon 
is determined, and your labors in the advancement of 
the true and useful, combined with your agreeableness, 
inclines me to think that Fowler is Fairer, and Wells too 
profound to admit of the thought of their giving my 
scrap of knowledge the go-by. Ww. Isaacs Loomis, 
Baptist Pastor. 
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NEW THEORY OF THE SUN. 


Tax solid globe, or real body of the sun, like the 
planets, is mainly charged with negative electricity. 
The photosphere surrounds that globe with its apparent- 
ly luminous envelope at the outer limits of its atmo- 
sphere. This photosphere is positively electric, inherent 
to its position as the center of a system of revolving elec- 
tric bodies (the planets), and all waste in the form of dis- 
pensed light and heat to the planets, etc., is constantly 
resupplied by the frictional movements of those attend- 
ants as well in space as in the electric, engendering mo- 
tions of their contained elements. The body of the sun 
is also supplied with its light and heat, like the planets, 
from this same electric envelope. That beneath this 
envelope, and contiguous with it, is a gray cloud or fog 
stratum; which we call the penumbra, serving to screen 
the solid body of the sun, beneath, from an excess of this 
positively electric source of light and heat (the photo- 
sphere), which is thus made uniformly diffusive ; so that 
night, or darkness, never visits the habitable body of that 
great globe. That this cloud or fog stratum, we call the 
penumbra, is composed of pellicles of suspended moist- 
ure, continually supplied from the body of the sun, be- 
neath, by evaporation, just as similar vesicular formed 
clouds are temporarily furnished by evaporation from 
the earth, and held suspended in our atmosphere. That 
such penumbra, like our clouds, is positively electric; 
and as two positives repel each other, so the positive 
penumbra and positive photosphere are continuously an- 
tagonistic, and by their mutual repulsion give rise to 
uniform action over the whole surface of the phote- 
sphere, producing the pore-like character of minute 
spots, which checker its general surface with small 
openings of varied size, showing the penumbra or gray 
cloud stratum beneath. This pore-like character of mi- 
nute spots exists over the whole surface of the photo- 
sphere, except where they have combined to produce 
larger openings, generally designated as spots, or where 
these minute pores become closed by concentrated areas 
of condensed positive electricity in the form of concen- 
tric lines of brilliant facule. That the equatorial region 
of the body of the sun, in the line of its rotation, concen- 
trates the thickest portion of its penumbra or cloud 
stratum, consequently that there exists the greatest 
accumulation of positively charged clouds (as we find in 
the equatorial regions of our earth); hence the greater 
antagonism with the positively charged photosphere, 
producing those larger pores or spots, as we call them, 
varying in position, size, and number, which generally 
distinguish the equatorial regions of the sun’s photo- 
sphere. That in such spots the antagonism between 
the photosphere and penumbra is so great that the latter 
is also parted, showing the real body of the sun, beneath, 
which displays, by simple contrast, the apparent black 
centers of those spots. Fleecy clouds are sometimes 
seen through these large openings, underlying the pe- 
numbra. 

The magnetic condition of the sun (another expression 
of electric action), which is known to affect the magnet- 
ism of our planet, and probably of all the planets of our 
system, doubtless reciprocally, may thus have its pe- 
riodic variations, arising from planetary orbital posi- 
tions, and thus may correspondingly influence the 
number, size, and duration of those conspicuous spots, 
as they have been observed to vary in time with the 
varying magnetism of the earth in maximum periods of 
about ten and a half years. 

The photosphere of the sun is doubtless the storehouse 
of positive electricity, the Leyden jar of our system, 
consequently this positively charged envelope is the 
source of light and heat, although it does not become 
active, as light and heat, until reaching the conducting 
planetary bodies, when the positive element in its rapid 
passage through our atmosphere, and on reaching the 
solid globe, causes everything to glow which opposes its 
passage, and thus produces both light and heat; as, 
analogously, the Leyden jar of an electric machine, 
charged with positive electricity, contains also the ele- 
ments of light and heat, but not until a negative body is 
brought withit the recognized distance, is its positive 
\emenc deveiopea, 11 the form of light and heat, upon 

“ gear the condocting hody. The negative planets 





being always within the required conducting distance 
of the positively charged sun from their many points of 
attraction (every atom on the surface and in the air 
being a conductor), thus analogously and continuously 
develop electric streams of light and heat upon or near 
the conducting planets. As with the Leyden jar, when 
the conducting body is composed of many points of at- 
traction, as a negative brush, so the sun, attracted by 
the atoms of a planet (aerial, liquid, and solid), imparts 
continuous streams of diffused light and heat in both 
cases. In the act of restoring electric equilibrium (from 
the overcharged positive to the deficient negative), the 
positive element, by the rapidity of its passage through 
the at phere, or conc’ , when reaching the bodies 
of the planets, either consumes or simply heats all that 
opposes its passage. These conditions are dependent 
upon the positive element being conducted in a concen- 
trated form, as forked lightning, producing intense light 
and heat, or diffusively as solar light, sheet lightning, or 
auroral light (all electric), causing various degrees of 
modified light and heat. Perpendicu'ar rays of the sun 
concentrate more of the positive or heat-giving element, 
in a given area, than do the oblique rays, which fully ac- 
counts for tropical heat and varied climatic changes, 
depending upon the position of the sun. 

When we look at the sun, electric light fills the vision, 
consequently the body of the sun appears luminous; as 
if our eyes were placed behind a collection of attracting 
points, drawing elasticity from the ball of a Leyden jar, 
the sight would then be filled with electric light too, and 
the ball itself, from which the pencils of light come, 
would also appear luminous, although we know it is not 
so. Thug the photosphere of the sun may be as cool as 
the similarly charged Leyden jar of the electric ma- 
chine, consequently light from the sun can not be devel- 
oped in the photosphere any more than in the Leyden 
jar, nor in ethereal space, which fully accounts for the 
darkness of our nocturnal heavens, as no ray of light is 
then observed, or even diffused in space, in the passage 
of this electric source of light to any of the planets, yet 
they glow with borrowed solar effulgence—proving that 
light and heat are not developed until the electric me- 
dium reaches the atmosphere or body of a planet, or 
other condensed objects in space. 

There can be no atmosphere outside the apparently 
luminous envelope of the sun, or we could not see the 
precise limits of its photosphere, which is as sharply de- 
fined as a carved solid, when seen through a good tele- 
scope, and when there is no disturbance in the atmosphere 
to interfere with distinct vision. 

This theory has strong points of analogy with known 





operations upon our globe, besides those named, as well as ; 


with ascertained electric effects, to give it prominence. 
CHARLES E. TOWNSEND. 
Locust VautueEy, N. Y. 


——p oa 


PHRENOLOGY. 
HOW IT APPEARS TO ME. 





Tuts world, so full of human beings, each with his pe- 
culiar temperament, capability, and gifts, all differing 
more or less, but each capable of satisfactorily filling 
some position, could the right one be found, is like a del- 
icate and complicated piece of mechanism which the 
great Artisan has made capable of grand and harmonious 
movement, and composed of numberless separate parts, 
the individual place and function of which may be readily 
comprehended by examining their construction and the 
arrangement of which belongs to the skillful hands of the 
workmen, intelligence and discernment; but whose 
proper authority is often usurped by the clown, igno- 
rance; under whose control many of its members are 
forced into an action contrary to evident design. The 
result is plainly visible: misplaced bands jerk and twitch, 
wheels grate and whirl in the wrong direction, and a 
jar is felt in the whole economy. Who would not wish 
that universal knowledge might forbid the clumsy hand- 
ling of ignorance. 

Were every man’s function or “‘ mission” inscribed by 
his Maker's hand upon his organization, it may be said, 
how many difficulties and doubts would be removed. 
Phrenology shows that every one’s place in nature is thus 





indicated. I would that its inscription were read, and 
its dictates followed by all. How many evils observable 
in daily life would it remedy ! 

I do not doubt that many a genius has been doomed to 
plod through life unrecognized, pursuing some time- 
honored occupation which may have been handed down 
from father to son for generations, and he must needs 
pursue it because his fathers did. The much - used 
phrase, that “ he is no better than were his forefathers,” 
clenches the argument against him, The yearnings of 
his spirit may be strong, making repulsive what is for- 
eign to his nature ; but his distaste for the path marked 
out for him is set down to the score of his laziness ; and 
if his struggling thoughts and vague yearnings are ever 
expressed, they are met with ridicule by those whom ig- 
norance and prejudice have blinded to the different capa- 
bilities of different souls. The sensitive spirit shrink- 
ingly locks the doors of the mind, and learns to distrust 
itself, thinking that perhaps after all, inclination is only 
a secondary matter, that what seems so unavoidable 
must be right, and that this rebellious spark of human 
nature should be smothered. Falling with the best grace 
possible into the old-time way, the unrecognized genius 
does smother his true nature under the cares of his as- 
sumed life, or learns to perform, in a sort of mechanical 
way, duties which to another man differently constituted 
might be exactly suited and pleasing, while this latter 
personage may be making a donkey of himself and rack- 
ing his brains ina position for which his natural gifts 
may have entirely unfitted him. 

And thus for an unrelished mess of pottage does the 
one sell his birthright. A man of ability lays aside God's 
gifts to rust, to partially fill the place of a good practical 
business man, who in turn has mistaken his calling, and 
is dabbling in affairs which will never amount to any- 
thing but dabbling to him. ’ 

In this distorted course of life there can be but little 
satisfaction or happiness to either; and both are follow- 
ing the example of the servant of old with the buried 
talent; and when the Master comes He will but receive 
again his unimproved gifts. And all this because of in- 
sufficient light by which to discover the capacities best 
suited to different individuals. Much of this darkness 
has been already dispelled by Phrenology ; but there are 
many in obscurity where its light has not yet shone. 

Send it abroad; it acquaints human nature with it- 
self, it inculcates virtuet it teaches charity ; and from all 
who have known its efficient aid it asks a voice. 

BERTHA. 
——_—_——» oo ee 

Names or THE Strates.—M . Editor : 
In the August number of your very excellent PaHREno- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL you give the result of your investiga- 
tions as to the origin of the names of the different States, 
and set forth therein that Pennsylvania was named after 
William Penn, its founder, which opinion I, with all due 
deference, believe to bé erroneous, and, some ten years 
since, proved it so in the columns of the New York Dis- 
patch. 

Tn “ Hughes’ Life of Penn” the following passage oc- 
curs: “* His (Penn's) application for the land before de- 
scribed, met with considerable opposition; it was, at 
length, however, decided in his favor, and he was, by 
charter, dated at Westminster, the 4th of March, 1681, 
and signed by writ of privy seal, made and constituted 
full and absolute proprietor of the tract of land which he 
had pointed out, and invested with the power of ruling 
and governing it according to his judgment. The 
charter was made out under the name of Pennsylvania, a 
name fixed upon by the king as a token of respect to 
Admiral Penn* (the father of the colonist), thongh mach 
against the wishes of his son, who was apprehensive of 
its being construed into a proof of ostentation in himself, 
and was desirous of having it called New Wales, or Syl- 
vania only ; but the king said it was passed, and he would 
take the naming of it upon himeelf.” 

To settle a question so historically important as the 


naming of a State, we should be careful to go to the 
sources for its origin, and you will doubtless agree with 
me that no one is more competent to account for the 
origin of *‘ Pennsylvnia” than its illustrious founder. 
MAURICE BINGHAM 
181 Bowery, New York vity. 


* Admiral Penn's first name was Richard. 
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Witerary Notices. | 


[AL works noticed in Tue PaREnoioe- 
IcAL JourNaL may be ordered from this 
Office at prices annexed. 


Tue Giory anp SHAME OF 
Enetanp. By C. Edwards Lester. In 
twelve books. Two volumes, demy oc- 
tavo, 304 pp.each. Price $2 per volume. 
Bartram EYester, publishers, N. Y. 

This work is an elaboration of a book of | 
the same title and signification published 
by the author about twenty-five years ago. | 
In it he sets forth in clear, earnest, and | 
forcible language the lighta and shadows of 
English life, government, and public senti- | 
ment. The field covered is extensive, but | 
treated in a terse and comprehensive man- 
ner. The main feature of the book, in our 
estimation, is its conciseness of statement, 
the reader being able to obtain clearer 
ideas of the actual condition of English af- 
fairs than could be obtained from ponder- 
ous tomes on the same subject. The whole 
treatment of the subject shows a mind of 
unusual ability. Did he not furnish in the 
course of his book frequent quotations from 
authentic British documents in support of 
his bold assertions, we would be inclined 
to think their severity extravagant and un- 
warranted. The fourth, sixth, tenth, and 
twelfth parts are written in astyle at once 
attractive and deeply interesting, the au- 
thor dealing with his themes with the 
spirit and power of a thorough knowledge 
of the matters set forth. Mr. Lester's is 
truly an able mind, and the trenchant man- 
ner in which he castigates oppression 
evinces an ardent sympathy for free insti- 
tutions. We corld not afford our readers 
an adequate idea of this work without de- 
tailing at considerable length the views 
and ipsissima dicta of the author himself, 
and for that we have neither time nor space 
at present; we, however, hope to give in a 
fature number a more extended account of 
Mr. Lester and his writings; until then let 
a careful perusal of his “Glory andShame”™ 
suffice. 


Aw Itiustratep SKETCH OF 
THe Movement-Cune; Its Principles, 
Methods, and Effects. By George H. 
Taylor, M.D., author of “ Exposition of 
the Movement-Cure” and physician of 
the Institute. Price 25 cents. 

To those who are desirous of learning 
the nature of the Swedish movement-cure 
this pamphict will prove serviceable. It is 
a synopsis of the larger work prepared by 
Dr. Taylor, and is intended to popularize 
the mode of treatment by movement. It 
is admitted by all experienced physicians 
that physical motions are efficacious in 
many diseases, especially those affecting 
the mechanical system. Dr. Taylor in his 
extended work has classified the specific 
movements adapted to different forms of 
disease, according to the recognized treat- 
ment of the Institute. The pamphlet gives 
several illustrated examples of the process 
in certain cases, and furnishes many excel- 
lent physiological suggestions aside from 
the immediate province of the treatise. 








Hints Towarp Puysicar Per- 
FECTION; or, The Philosophy of Human 
Beauty, showing how to Acquire aad 
Retain Budily Symmetry, Health, and 
Vigor, and Avoid the Infirmities and De- 
formities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 
New York: Fowler and Wells. 1866. 
One volume, 12mo. $1 75. 

A new edition of this remarkable and 
highly important work is now ready. Prof. 
Amos Dean, of the Albany Law School, 
speaks of it as * A very excellent work,” 
and adds: “ It exhibits within a very brief 
compass a great number of vastly import- 
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ant truths. I have seldom, if ever, seen 
a work that embraces so much of the first 
importance to be known by young men 
and young women as that book, The il- 
lustrations are also very happily adapted 
to carry out and enforce the ideas advanc- 
ed. It ought to be universally read and 
studied.” 


Tue Pressyrerman Hisrorr- 
can Atmanac and Annnal Remem- 
brancer of the Church for 1865. By Jo- 
seph M. Wilson. Vol. 7. Philadelphia: 
Joseph M. Wilson. 


This is a well-printed annual, and well 
worthy the perusal of all who take an in- 
terest in Church matters. The obituary 
record for 1865 is quite full, and several 
handsomely executed portraits are given 
with it. The elaborate statistics of the 
Presbyterian Church in America and Great 
Britain bear the impress of careful compi- 
lation, and furnish a large fund of interest- 
ing matter. 


Tae Lower Deprus or THE 
Great AMERICAN Mertropo.is. A Dis- 
course delivered by Rev. Peter Stryker, 
in the Thirty-fourth St. Reformed Dutch 
Church, New York city. No. 38 of *‘ The 
Pulpit and Rostrum.” Price 15 cents. 
In this deeply interesting discourse the 

reverend gentleman gives a graphic por- 
trayal of a tour made by himself under the 
protection and guidance of policemen 
through some of the haunts of depravity 
and wretchedness in New York city. 


Tue Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York city have just published 
a handsome and well-delineated map of the 
seat of war in Central Europe. The enter- 
prise exhibited by this Company is well 
worthy of notice. 

LecTruRES ON THE INCARNA- 
TION, ATONEMENT, AND MEDIATION OF 
tue Lorp Jesus Corist. By Chauncey 
Giles, Minister of the New Jerusaiem 
Charch. New York: published by the 
General Convention of the New Jerusa- 
lem in the United States of America. 
Price 25 cents. 

This well-printed pamphlet contains four 
lectures, in which the views of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem on the above great 
subjects are clearly set forth. 


Tue GaME-BIRDS OF THE 
Coasts AND Lakes of the Northern 
States of America. A full account of the 
sporting along our sea-shores and inland 
waters, with a comparison of the merits 
of Breech-loaders and Mnzzic-loaders. 
By Robert B. Rooseveit, author of ** The 
Game-fish of North America,” “ Supe- 
rior Fishing,” ‘Country Life,” etc., ete. 
New York: Carleton, Publisher, 413 
Broadway. 12mo, pp. vi., 336. $1 75. 
This book, as the composition of a 

sportsman, and descriptive of his own ex- 

perience and that of the best ésalent in En- 
giand and America, will recommend itself 





MEpITATIONS AND CONTEMPLA- 

Tions. By James Harvey. $1 50. 

Few characters, in ancient and modern 
times, have combined more excellences 
or displayed more virtues than Mr. J. 
Harvey, whether we consider his sincerity 
as a friend, his zeal as a divine, his knowl- 
edge as a scholar, his mildness and pa- 
tience, his charity and love, as a man and 
a Christian. 


First Lessons ry Compost- 
Tron, in which the Principles of the Art 
are developed in connection with the 
Principles of GRaMMaR, embracing full 
directions on the subjeet of Punctuation, 
with oogiees Exercises. By G. P. Quack- 
enbos, A.M. Price $1. 

Of this work 169,000 copies have been 
sold. The author, a distinguished teacher, 
commits the work to his professional 
brethren, and requests them to submit it 
to that practical trial which is after all the 
only true test of a school-book’s value. 


Tue Pitcrim’s Procress from 
this World to That which is to come. By 
John Bunyan. With illustrations. $1 75. 
We, of course, can not but commend this 

work to all our Christian friends. 


A TREATISE ON ENGuisu Punc- 
TUATION, designed for Letter Writers, 
Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the use of Schools and 
Academies, wiTH AN APPENDIX, con- 
taining rules on the use of Capitals, a 
list of Abbreviations, hints on the Prep- 
aration of Copy and on Proof-Reading, 
specimen of Proof-Sheet, etc. By John 

ilson. Price, postpaid, $1 75. 
A new edition of this excellent work is 
now ready—may be had at this office or by 


post. 


Tur CENTENNIAL 1766-1866. 
—The large, growing, and important body 
of worshipers known as METHODISTS cel- 
ebrate this year their Onze HunDREDTH 
anniversary in America. With them this 
is indeed a year of jubilee. In order to 
its proper celebration, books, pamphlets, 
and pictorials have been published; ora- 
tions, sermons, and lectures delivered, and 
a complete review of the work accom- 
plished put on record. Our friend Mr. N. 
Trmspats, 37 Park Row, New York, has 
published a beautiful sixteen-page picto- 
rial, with sixty-eight illustrations, embrac- 
ing portraits of the preaehers and their 
wives, of the past hundred years—living 
and dead—churches, cofleges, camp-meet- 
ing grounds, etc., with a succinct history 
of the most important events connected 


| with Methodism in America. This picto- 


to the profession generally as a practical | 


treatise. 


The style of the author is clear | 


and easy. The chapter on the comparative | 
merits of muzzle-loading guns and breech- | 


loading is a dispassionate review of the 
various trials made with them,.and is of 
special interest to the American hunter. 
An appendix is given, which contains 


brief descriptions of the prominent game- | 


birds of the Northern States, with the lo- 
calities in which they are found. For a 
book of ita size it is unquestionably the 
best of the kind that we have had orca- 
sion to examine. 


“Tae Litrte Corrorav” is 
“all alive’ with his wise and witty say- 
ings, which he spreads over the continent 
in his best of all the youths’ magazines. 
His headquarters are in Chicago, and Mr. 
A. L. SzweE xt is his secretary. 


rial is sold for 25 cents, and may be ordered 
from this office. We need scarcely add that 
the paper must prove instructive to others 
as well as to Methodists. 


Past Tives witn my LittLe 
Frrenps. By Martha Haines Butt Ben- 
nett, author of * Leisare Moments,” etc. 
Price $1 50. New York: Carleton, pub- 
lisher. 

A story-book for children, which must 
have a large sale, especially in the South, 
where the authoress is so wellknown. We 
shall refer to this work again. 


Messrs. F. W. Hurp & Co. 
have published a large chromo-lithograph 
of the Dansville Water-Cure, which will 
serve #3 a per t adverti tof that 
establishment. Itis one of the moet ex- 
tensive and expensive pictures of the sort 
we have seen. It is supposed that many 
of the patients at the Care will purchase 
the picture, at $3 a copy, and this will 
make the investment a “good thing” for 
the proprietors. 





In Press.—Tue Inivstrar- 
ED ANNUAL OF PHRENOLOGY AND Pryst- 
OGNoMY FoR 1867.—We are now printing 
the new Annual. It is to be enlarged, and 
presented in a handsome cover. It will 
contain among many other good things; 
Bashfulness, its Cause and Cure, illustrated 
(worth of itself more than the cost of the 
book); Hindoo Heads and Characters ; Im- 
mortality, Scientific Proofs ; How to Study 
Phrenology ; How to Conduct Public Meet- 
ings ; Handwriting ; Probst, the Murderer ; 
Shaking Hands, illustrated; Portraits, 
Character, and Biographies of Distinguish- 
ed People, etc. Let it be placed in every 
counting-room or office, on every center- 
table, or hung in the chimney-corner of 
every dwelling. It will do good. Price, 
postpaid, 20 cents. Address this office. 


THe New York Coacn- 
MAKER’s MonTaLY Macazins for August 
has just been received by us, and contains, 
besides four handsome full-page engray- 
ings of new designe for carriages, an un- 
usual amount of useful and interesting 
matter to those especially who are in the 
line of business to which the magaziue is 
devoted. Specimen numbers can be ob- 
tained at 50 cents each. 


QuEsTIons ON EccLEstastrt- 
cat History. By Rev. Joseph Emerson. 
60 cents. This book is revised, completed, 
and published for the use of individuals, 
families, and schools. 

Sranparp Hanp-Boox or 
HovseHoLp EcoNoMY FOR THE PEOPLE. 
Postpaid, 60 cts. Giving plain direciions 
for the management of a family, servants, 
lying-in-room, nursery, sick-room, flower 
garden, kitchen garden, and household 
pets, etc. 


First Lessons on NaTurRAL 
History. Postpaid, 80 cents. Prepared 
under the direction of Professor Agassiz, 
and very interesting for children, and per- 
haps of some use to parents whose chil- 
dren share the general juvenile delight in 
aquarias. 

SprriruaL Proeress; or, In- 
structions in the Divine Life of the Soul. By 
James W. Metcalf. Postpaid, $150. This 
work is intended for such as are desirous 
to count all things but loss, that they may 
win Christ. Comprising Christian Coun- 
sel, Spiritual Letters, Method of Prayer, 
Spiritual Maxims, etc. 


PastroraL REMINISCENCES. 
By Shepard K. Kollock. With an Intro- 
duction by A. Alexander, Professor in the 
Theological 8 y at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Postpaid, $150. It contains about 
240 pages in nine chapters, namely: “* The 
Devout Widow,” “The Scottish Seaman,” 
“The Danghter of Dejection Comforted,” 
“The Injured Man Subdued,” “ The Rard- 
ened Convict,” ‘The Naval Apostate,” 
“ An Old Disciple,” ‘The Hungry Soul,” 
“The Wrong Step,” and is considered a 
real accession to our stock of religious 
reading. 

New Music, recently receiv- 
ed from Mr. Fred. Blume, of Bowery: 
“Nellie’s Gone Forever,” by Blamphin, 
“ A Pearl of Melody,” price 30cents. “ Ths 
Licht in the Window,” a ballad, by Vir- 
ginia Gabriel, price 40 cents. ‘* Ha-foozle- 
nm,” a great comic song, price 35 cents. 


Toe Harmonres or Na- 
TURE; or, the Unity of Creation. By Dr. 
G. Heztwig. With numerous wood-cuts. 








8vo, pp. xix,, 406, Cloth, $3. (London 
priat.) 
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[Among the late issues of the press not 
elsewhere noticed in these pages, we may 
mention the following, ali of which may be 
ordered through us, as in various ways and 
degrees valuable and interesting :] 


Boorn Memoriats. Pas- 
sages, Incidents, and Anecdotes in the Life 
of Junius Brutus Booth (the Elder), By 
his Daughter. Portrait. 12mo, pp. 184, 
Cloth, $1 75. ae ; 

Mepicat D1acnosis, with 
Special Reference to Practical Medicine. 
A Guide to the Knowledge and Discrim- 
ination of Diseases. Illustrated with wood- 
cuts. Second edition, revised. 8vo, pp. 
784. Cloth, $6 50. 


Lire AND TiMEs oF ANDREW 
Jounson, Seventeenth President of the 
United States. Written from a National 
stand-point by a National man. Portrait. 
12mo, pp. xii., 363. Cloth, $2. 


Batr_e Ecnoes; or, Lessons 
from the War. By George B. Ide, D.D. 
12mo, pp. 325. Cloth, $2. 


Mitter’s New Guide To 


tHe Hupson River. Illustrated. By T. | 


Addison Richards. 18mo, pp. 131. Cloth, 
$1 30. —_— 

Homes wituout Hanps.— 
Being a description of the habitations of 
animals, classed according to their princi- 
ple of construction. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood. Ilustrated. 8vo, pp. 651. Cloth, $5. 


Tur Qveen’s EnGuisu. — 
Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling. By 


Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. | 


Small 8vo, Vellum cloth, $1 50. 


Tue Dean’s Encusu.—A 
Criticism on the Dean of Canterbury's Es- 
says on “‘ The Queen's English.” By Geo. 
Washington Moon. Small Svo. Vellum 
cloth, $2. —_ 


Presipent Lincotn SeEtr- 
PortRaYED. By Jno. Malcolm Ludlow, 
London. With Portrait. Small 8vo. $225. 


Tue Picrorta, Book of 
Anecdotes and Incidents of the War of the 
Rebellion, Civil, Military, and Domestic, 
from the time of the Memorable Toast of 
Andrew Jackson : “The Federal Union— 
it must be preserved,” in 1830, to the As- 
sassination of President Lincoln, and the 
End of the War. By Frazer Kirkland. 
W th over 300 Engravings. 8vo, pp. 705. 
Hartford: Hartford Publishing Co. By 
subscription only. Cloth, $4 50; full gilt, 


Tue GLory AND SHAME OF 
Eneitanp. By C. Edwards Lester. In 2 
vols., 8vo, pp. (both vols.) 601. Cloth, $4 00, 


GuIDE To THE CENTRAL 
Park. Illustrated. By T. Addison Rich- 
ards, 18mo, pp. 101. Cloth, $1 50. 


Tue Crown or Witp OL- 
tve. Three Lectures on Work, Tratftic, 
and War. By John Ruskin. 12mo, pp. 
xxi., 127. Cloth, $1 25. 


Tor Stuver Sunpeam: A 
Practical and Theoretical Text-book on 
Sun Drawing and Photographic Printing ; 
comprehending all the Wet and Dry Pro- 
cesses at present known, with Collodion, 
Albumen, Gelatine, Wax, Resin, and Sil- 
ver; as also Heliographic Engraving, etc. 
By J. Fowler, M.D. Fifth edition. 12mo, 
pp. 443. Cloth, $2 75. 


Eo our €orrespondents. 





Questions or ‘‘ General INTEREST’ 
will be answered in this department. We 
have no space to gratify mere idle curiosity. 
Questions of personal interest will be 
promptly answered by letter. If questions 
be brief, and distinetly stated, we will try to 
respond in the “next number.” Your 
“ Best Toovents” solicited. 


An Orper ror Books, JouRNALS, 
etc., must be written on a sheet by itself. 
Questions for this department—To CorRE- 
SPONDENTS—and communications for the 
Editor, must be written on SEPARATE slips. 


Speciat Notice—Ovwing to the crowded 
state of our columns generally, and the pres- 
sure upon this department in particular, we 
shall be compelled hereafter to decline all 
questions relating to subjects not properly 
coming within the scope of thigz JouRNAL. 
Queries relating to PurstoLocy, PaRrENoL- 
oey, Puysiognomy, Psycno.togy, Ern- 
NOLOGY, and ANTHROPOLOGY, or the gene- 
ral ScrENCE OF Man, will still be in order, 
provided they shall be deemed of GENERAL 

| INTEREST, Write your question plainly on 
| @ SEPARATE SLIP OF PAPER, and send us 
only ONE at a time. 


have a communication, from a lady in Min- 
| nesota, on the subject of ‘“ Mirthfulness 

among the Indians.” She states that “ they 
| often enjoy a hearty laugh, and that they 

are not the sober stoics that they are gen- 
| erally asserted to be, and that they laugh 
| heartily at the mistakes and blunders of 
| their associates.” 

We venture the assertion that in a party 
| of twenty Indians there will not be so 
| much laughing in twelve months as in a 
| party of twenty negroes in twelve hours. 
We have seen something of the Indians, 
seen them together, five, ten, twenty, fifty, 
in a crowd; we have seen them for hours 
at a time, and seldom saw a smile onan In- 
dian face, if we may except the civilized 
Indian gentleman, George Copway—yet se- 
riousness is depicted on his face; we have 
seldom seen what might be called a sunny- 
faced Indian, one whose face seemed to be 
the home of smiles. One may go among 
negroes, or white men, or Chinamen, and 
he will see numbers whose countenances 
beam with the twilight of smiles. The face 
is not shaped into a smile, it does not 
laugh, but there seems to be an expression 
on the face in harmony with smiling, as if 
a smile had just gone or was just coming; 
but the Indian face seems hard, stern, sober, 
even to sadness. If the Indian has the 
power to smile, if he often indulges it, 
we rejoice to know it. 


| pee 
Mirtru iw Inprans. — We 


“Marrying Covusins.”— 
Where can I obtain your previous or any 
able articles in relation to ‘ Marrying 
Cousins ?” and where can I obtain informa- 
tion as to what exceptions would obviate 
the objections to unions in such cases ? 

Ans, By the numerous letters received 
of late on this subject, we should suppose 
the world to be getting crazy on the sub- 
ject of marrying blood-relations ; or, per- 
haps, we ought to regard the world as be- 
coming sane on the sibject, hence the in- 
quiries. Formerly the marriages of cousins 
took place without inquiry or anxiety ; now 
people are getting their eyes open and they 
seek information. 

In reply to your first inquiry we refer 
you to our work entitled “ Hereditary De- 
scent: Its Laws and Facts,” page 227 and 
onward. The work costs $150. If after 
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reading that work you want to marry a 
cousin, go ahead—yonur children would lack 
common sense, marry whom you would. 
As to the exceptions, if any, they are to be 
found in cousins who respectively take 
after the parents that are not related. But 
this is a very unsafe experiment. If you 
ean not find any one besides a cousin to 
marry you had better remain single, or else 
do not blame Providence, in case you will 
marry your cousin, if you find yourself at 
some future day the parent of imbeciles. 


Tae Barser’s Potz.—Will 
you please state the origin of the barber's 
sign, viz., a striped pole? 

Ans. The barber in former times did the 
bleeding and leeching, not perhaps the 
whoie of it, bat for the common people 
who would get directions from a physician 
to be bled or leeched, and they would go 
to the barber, who was glad to do it fora 
few pence. Asa sign indicating his readi- 
ness to let blood, the barber had the spiral 
stripes, red and blue, painted on a white 
pole, the red indicating an artery filled with 
red blood, the blue indicating a vein filled 
with blue or venous blood—the white stripe 
indicated the bandage. How ridiculous it 
now appears since bleeding has gone out 
of fashion, even with the doctors! and the 
barber is never known to use the lancet. 
The striped pole now means, not, “I 
bleed,” but, ‘‘I shave and cut hair.’ Per- 
haps a new set of colors could now prop- 
erly be put on the pole, viz., black, brown, 
and auburn, signifying ‘‘I color hair,” as 
well as shave. — 

Wuar is life? 
swers. —_— 

B. T.—We are giad to re- 
ceive your indorsement of our “policy,” 
and although we find it a difficult task to 
always avoid the quagmires, yet when we 
do fall into them we are not siow to ac- 
knowledge our error. 


Echo an- 


QveEstion.—Can you tell me 


Ans. The prefix Mac or Mc is of Gaelic 
origin and signifies “son of.* 


Aw Ovrrit.—As you have 
our set of forty portraits, busts, casts of 
brain, a set of anatomical and physiologi- 
cal plates, all you need as an outfit for lec- 
turing area few skulls of men and animals. 
Most of these you can acquire as you 
travel. Our advice is to begin lecturing, 
and add to your apparatus as you find you 
need it and have the opportunity. 

Poor Memory. —I read a 
great deal, but can not recall what I read; 
and it is only with great difficulty that i 
can remember that which I have gained by 
study. How can I improve my memory ? 


Ans. The only way to improve any faculty 
is to use it rightly enough, but not too 
much. The right method of using facul- 
ties is as important as the use. We can 
not elaborate this point in the JouRNAL. 
Our work entitled ‘‘ Memory and Intellec- 
tual Improvement applied to Self-Educa- 
tion and Juvenile Instruction,” treats this 
whole subject of memory in a practical 
way, and can not fail to repay perusal and 
study by all who have a weak or capricious 
memory. The book will be sent by mail, 
postage paid, for $1 50. 


Harmonious ParEntTs.— 
Can a husband and wife of like faculties 
and like temperaments be the parents of 
wise and healthy offspring ? 

Ans. Yes, most certainly, if the tempera- 
ments and the faculties are properly bal- 
anced; if of the right kind, they should be 
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alike in both; if not nearly perfect, they 
should be unlike, so that the weakness of 
the one might be supplemented by the 
strength of the other. 





Success 1n Lirre.—Self-Es- 
teem and Combativeness are important 
organs in the battle of life, but not the 
only or most important. A man in order 
to achieve success must not only exhibit 
boldness, courage, and assurance, but alse 
steadfastness, determination, and common 
sense, The organs which inspire the lat- 
ter qualities, we presume you to be suffi- 
ciently versed in Phrenology to perceive at 
once, — 


Mate anp Fremate Heaps. 
—What is the relative size of the heads of 
the two sexes of the human family ? 


Ans. A man weighing 150 pounds should 
have a 22-inch head. A woman weighing 
from 120 to 130 pounds’ should have about 
a 21-inch head. 

2. Are not the reflective 
in the male than in ‘oe female? — 

Ans. Yes, generally ; but woman has rel- 
tively most top-hcad — kindness, faith, 
hope, justice, and devotion. 

Insactnation.—Is the imag- 
ination a creative or a reproductive faculty ? 

Ans. So far as man can create, the imag- 
ination isacreative faculty. Astory isthe 
work of the imagination, but its form and 
expression will be much regulated by 
knowledge and experience. Sometimes a 
work of imagination defies experience and 
knowledge and treads in paths untrod be- 
fore by mortal man. The ‘Moon Hoax,” 
of 1835, by Richard Adams Locke, and the 
poem entitled the “ Culprit Fay,” by Rod- 
man Drake, are pertinent cxamples. 





Drawiine Sprakers.—Do 
not persons who draw their words in talk- 
ing have the executive organs small ? 

Ans, The quality spoken of has more inti- 
mate relation to temperament than to phre- 
nological development. Large Secretive- 
ness would make one deliberate, perhaps 
soft, possibly drawling in speech, The 
enunciation of the cat tribes, which are re- 
markable equally for large Secretiveness 
and Destructiveness, is an eminent exam. 
ple of drawling. —— 


Acassiz.—The pronunciation 
of this distinguished savant’s name as gen- 
erally received is very like Ag-a-se. 


Panopuonics.—We are de- 
sired by the writer of an article in our 
June number, under this title, to convey to 
those whose letters are unanswered, his 
thanks for kind expressions of approval 
with the Panophonic movement. It is ex- 
pected that a small pamphlet will seon be 
issued, giving the forms of the system and 
a brief statement of principles, etc.; of 
which information will be given in the ad- 
vertising department of this Jourwat, 


A Tow Hrap.—My hair is 
of the very undesirable color known as 
“ tow-colored,”’ and it is a great annoyance 
to me at least. I see by the Journat that 
* golden tresses” are all the rage in Paris, 
This is not the case here, and you would 
confer a t benefit on many of your 
readers by Pa agen, Ge mye recipe by which 
we might color our hair permanently and 
safely, that is, without injuring it or caus- 
ing it to fallout. Ihave a recipe which is 
as follows: liac sulphur, 1 drachm ; sugar 
of lead, 3s dr. ; rose water, 4 oz. 

Queries, Is this roe safe, and will it 
a ently color the hair? If not, what 


Ans. We must in this case, as in that 
where curly hair is so much desired, rec- 
ommend porridge to old country tow heads, 
and pudding and milk to Americans. For 
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gray hair, we advise meckness and mod- 
esty rather than hair-dye. {It is an indica- 
tion of something akin to vanity to put on 
false colors. Age may be respectable, dig- 
nified, kind, and affectionate, and frosted 
or silvered hair adds to, rather than de- 
tracts from, a noble nature. Let us be 
content to appear as God intended we 
should, simply adding the graces of manly 
and Christian culture. 


Weteur.—The way to cul 
tivate it is to exercise it—the same as any 
other facnity. Yes. Back numbers of the 
A. P. J, to January may still be had. 


Dutt Heaps. —J. W. R. 
The large square foreheads (you speak of), 
which are dul scholars, may be shor¢ in 
the intellectual lobe of brain, and like the 
vestibule of a church, which, though high 
and broad, is not deep, contains but little 
room. The temperament, also, may be 
sluggish and the fiber of the brain coarse. 


Prupisu Maipens some- 
times decline eligible offers of marriage 
from a kind of delicate diffidence ; but we 
think it the fault, mainly, of the suitor. A 
widower would win such a maid, becanse 
less difident than a bachelor, and know- 
ing better how to treat the womanly nature. 


PuHoroGRaPuine.—W hat de- 
velopments are necessary for a good pho- 
tographer ? 

Ans. Besides a good general intellect and 
an active temperament, a photographer 
needs large Individuality, Form, Order, 


Weight (to give a good idea of attitude | 


and balance to a subject), Ideality, and 
Constructiveness. He ought also to have 
good Color, to enable him to avoid the bad 
taste of daubing pictures with flery red 
and glaring gilding. 





Bow-LeaGep.—A corre- 
spondent says: “I have been greatly 
benefited by the advice you gave through 
your Journat for enlarging the lungs, and 
now beg, to inquire if there is a remedy for 
* bowed legs?” 

Ans. One cause of bow legs is believed 
to be, permitting babes to walk too soon— 
or stand too long, before the bones are 
strong enough. One way to straighten 
them is to remain much in a horizoutal 
position, and rub the legs frequently, 
cansing the blood to circulate freely there- 
in. It would be a very slow process to 
straighten the crooked legs of an adult. 


Tue F'urure.—Do redeemed 
souls enter at once into the full enjoyment 
promised in the Bible, or is that reserved 
till after the resurrection ? 

Ans. Read Luke xxiii. 43. Then ask 
your clergyman. Then ask God. Your 
question is theological, not phrenological. 
But we would tell you if we knew. 

Goop Morar Cuargcrer.— 
Will you inform your subscribers what 
constitutes a good moral character? Our 
superintendents of schools certify that the 
applicants for certificates to teach have 
yood moral characters, when they are 

nown to be profane, impious, and ir- 
religious. 

Ans. A good moral character, as we 
understand it, is a person who is honest, 
truthful, just, and pure, and who lives 
circumspectly before the world. In New 
York, a person who applies for a license 
to sell iquor must have a good moral 
character. We were recently asked if a 
man of good moral character would sell 
liquor, doubting whether it was not a 
basiness which must be practiced by one 
lacking moral character. A man of good 
moral character, donbtless, could sell 
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liquor; but, as that business is now regard- 
ed, one must have a rather low estimate of 
morality to engage in it. Liquor dealers 
ought to be moral, and all men ought to 
have good moral characters, especially 
should a person who aspires to teach. In 
most religious communities, an “ impious, 
profane person” would be considered rot 
as answering to the description of a good 
moral character; but most people think if 
one does not steal, cheat, or openly break 
the laws, he possesses a good moral char- 
acter. But we fancy that the real standard 
of a good moral character is considerably 
higher than it is necessary, either to teach 
a common school according to publie 
usage, or to sell ardent spirits according 
to the usages of that traffic. Our impres- 
sion is, that eight out of ten who sell ram 
in these regions have no just claim to be 
considered ‘of good moral character.” 
Rumsellers generally haye been of the 
baser sort, and some of them are the 
basest of the base. 


Wuart to Eat.—I am trav- 
eling constantly, and think of abandonin 
a meat diet. Can a person live on brea 
and milk? as that can always be had, 
would it not be the best substitute? 

Ans. If you must confine yourself to 
white bread and milk, you would become 
constipated in less than three months, 
and your health be broken down. If you 
could get unbolted wheai bread or wheat- 
meal mush and milk you could live nicely ; 
bat in traveling you would not often find 
that kind of bread. See Pereira, on Food 
and Diet. Published at this office. 


DecreirruLNEss. —I have 
read your Jounnat for six months, and am 
not yet able to tell who are deceitful and 
who are not. I am 4 young single man, 
and this question is of great importance to 
me. 

Ans. Deccitfulness depends upon more 
than one condition. Large Secretiveness 
alone does not make one deceitful—it 
simply gives the power to conceal or 
deceive. If one has large Conscientious- 
ness, large or full Seif-Esteem, full Com- 
bativeness, and not too much Approbative- 
ness, deceitfulness need not be expected 
though Secretiveness be rather large. If 
Combativenesa and Destructiveness be so 
small that the person lacks courage to 
speak the truth, and Approbativeness be 
so large that the person dreads censure, 
and has so little Self-Esteem as not to have 
independence, and so little Firmness and 
so large Cautiousness as to lack fortitude 
and be timid, it will not require large 
Secretiveness to induce concealment of 
faults and deception to screen the reputa- 
tion from reproach. If you had a phreno- 
logical bust and the ‘* Self-Instructor,” you 
could learn to estimate character. 


A Svusscriner.—We fully 
agree with the statement in the Ephesians, 
5th chapter and 23d verse, wherein it says, 
“The husband is the head of the wife.” 
But, don’t you see, some husbands, or 


| married men, are not “ house-bands,”’ but 


low, gross and brutal—yes, even criminal. 
Many are drunken vagabonds, kept alive 
by the labor of wife and children. It is 
such we had reference to in our former 
remarks. Still, in the eyes of Scripture 
and the civil law, until convicted, he is the 
head. Hard case, isn’t it? Girls, look 
out and take care whom you permit to be 
your “ head center."* —— 


Cutori~pe or Sopium, or 
common salt, is, to a limited extent, a 
disinfectant, but to so limited an extent 
that it would not appreciably destroy 
pernicious gases. The most available and 





cheap of disinfecting media is chloride of 
lime. 

Nirrovs Oxrs is the gas now ad- 
ministered to « large extent for rendering 
a person insensible to the pain of surgical 
operations. Its popular name is “ langh- 
ing gas;"’ because when administered in 
smali quantities its influence occasions iu 
the recipient extraordinary and ludicrous 
performances. The subsequent effects of 
the gas are exhilarating and agrecable on 
most persons. One of the most eminent 
American surgeons considers nitrous oxide 
as the least injurious of known anesthet- 
ics. Its chemical composition is NO‘, or 
four atoms of oxygen to one of nitrogen, 
It is but one remove from nitric acid, one 
of the most deadly of substances, the com- 
position of the latter being NO® Our 
readers need not be shocked at ec small a 
difference in these two compounds, as the 
transition from the harmless or nutritious 
to the poisonous and deadly is shown by 
chemical analysis to be in numerous caces, 
even less than in the above apecified 
substances. — 


Wuar is the origin of the 
oft-quoted phrase, ‘* The world is growing 
weaker and w.ser!” 

Ans. We think it is derived from a 
couplet in the “ Old Man's Wish,” by Dr. 
Waiter Pope, who died early in the last 
century. 

“*May I govern my passion with absolute 
sway, 

And grow wiser and better as my 

strength wears away.” 

The common application ef the above 
aphorism is quite erroneous when con- 
sidered in the light of Phrenology and 
physiological truth. We hold that to-day 
the world is stronger than ever before. 
This must be so, or the advancement made 
in the arts, sciences, mental and physical 
philosophy is all a false show, a figment of 
the imagination. —— 

Tosacco.—Is it not good 
for one who is nervous to smoke tobacco ? 

Ans. It is quite as well for a nervous 
man to smoke tobacco as it is to take mor- 
phine, opium, or arsenic. Any oneofthem 
will make any man nervous, end in all 
cases tend to depress the heaith and break 
down the system. —— 

Crtizensmip.—Will you be 
so kind as to inform me what I must do in 
order to become a citizen, so that I will 
have the privilege of voting? lam 21 years 
of age, and was born in England. I have 
been in the army three years. 

Ans. As you evidently had been in this 
country three or more years previous to at- 
taining your 2ist year, you can quite easily 
obtain the papers necessary to make you a 
complete citizen. By going to the county 
clerk's office of your county and stating 


your case, you will be put in the way of | ilate. 


naturalization. When legally authorized to 
vote, be careful always to cast an honest 
baliot. — 

Size anp Quatiry.—1. May 


not a small person with a small head be 
as smart as a large person with a large 


head? 
2. What should be the size of a grown 
person's head who weighs 112 Ibs. ? 


Ans. 1. Yes, quite as smart, but not as 
great. A pocket pistol may do as well as 
acannon to killa rat. So a pony may do 
as well as a horse in certain places. Asa 
rule, moderate-sized persons may be made 
up of finer material than larger persona, 
and so be nearly equal, the one gaining in 
quality what the other gains in quantity. 
Bat don’t you see that if the larger person 
be of the same fine quality, that he must 
be the greater? Size and quality deter- 
mine the relative powers. 2. Brain mea- 
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suring 21 inches in circumference is 
enough for a body weighing from 112 to 
120 Ibs. — 

In a Private Scuoor or 
CoLLEGE, WHIcH Is Best }—A young man 
inquires which is best—to spend four years 
teaching a common school, and employing 
meantime a private teacher in the more 
difficult studies, or to spend four years in 
college ? 

Ans. If you can command means and 
time, we should advise you to take a course 
of collegiate training, for the reason that 
there are advantages in the way of varied 
association and comprehensive ipstraction 
to be obtained in a college which no single 
teacher could combine in one person. 


Acquirinea Laneuvacrs.—If 
a young man has the leisure, he can employ 
it both pleasantly and profitably in learn- 
ing foreign languages. They serve to ex- 
tend his knowledge of his own dialect and 
make him more accurate in the use of 
words. aa 


Briusuine.—See article on 
“ Bashfulness, its Cause and Cure,” in 
“ Our New Annual of Phrenology and 
Physiognomy” for 1867. 


Danprurr.—What is the 


cause of dandruff, and how can it be 
cured ? 


Ans, It is caused by impure blood and a 
lack of clexznliness and a proper care of the 
head. Tc cure it, remove these causes. 
Wash the head frequently and thoroughly 
with warm or tepid water; rinse with cool 
water, and use a good hair-brush. 


Brack Harr.—What does 
a very heavy crop of coarse, stiff, black 
hair indicate ? And is there such a 
thing as effectually removing or prevent- 
ing the growth of the hair on parts where it 
is not desirable, without injury to the skin? 
Ans. 1. Such hair indicates the bilious 
temperament, a tough, muscular fiber, and 
correspondingly strongly marked and en- 
ergetic character. 
2. There is, co far as we know, no cafe 
and effectual means of permanently remov- 
ing superfinous hairs from the body. 


Sucking Tuumss.—Several 
children of my acquaintance are in the 
habit of sucking a thumb or one or two 
fingers, and all of them have large reflec- 
tive organs. Is that faculty a disposition 
to the habit? 


Ans, Sensible mothers will correct this 
njurious habit in their children by diver- 
sion, or giving them something else to do. 
We can see no reason for the inference 
that sucking the thumbs increases any of 
the intellectual faculties. It may render 
Alimentiveness more active, which is sel- 
dom necessary in children. They will 
usually eat all they can digest and assim- 


Dysrepsta.—I have a tend- 
ency to dyspepsia. What can I do to 
cure it? 


Ans, Eat lees; avoid greasy food, pep- 
per, mustard, tea, coffee, and tobacco; 
sleep abundantly ; wash the body in cool 
or cold water three times a week, and ex- 
ercise freely in the open air. Eat fruit, 
Graham bread, lean beefsteak, and make 
free use of the common vegetables. Keep 
your passions in proper subjection, and 
not over-work. This is the way to avoid 
becoming dyspeptical, and also the way to 
get rid of that condition when it has been 
acquired. a 

Spectat Provipence.—It in- 
dicates no lack of faith to use all available 
means to secure desired ends, Providence 
helps those who try to help themselves, 
and condemns eluggishness and imptovi- 
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dence. One can believe in special provi- 
dence and consistently work out his salva- 
tion, while God works in him “to will and 
to do of his good pleasure.” Men seem to 
forget that nature and grace, God and good 
men, all work together harmoniously. 


Wasuinc Tue Herav anpD 
TWam.—What mode of washing the head 
and hair is best? 

Ans. The mode which will best secure 
the end in view—cleanliness. Usea plenty 
of warm water and fine soap, shampooing 
or rm i:bing ghoroughly, and then rinsing 
off with clean tepid or cool water, so that 
none of the soap be left in the hair. 


Is there any other Phreno- 
logical Journal than the American ? 

Ans. No; but there was many years ago 
an Edinburgh Phrenological Journal. 


Tor Term Fentan.—lEvery 
student of Irish history will recollect that 
a chieftain existed in Ireland just anterior 
to the Christian era, named Fion McCuol. 
This personage was the commandant of 
the Feonian Erin or Irish militia at a pe- 
riod when Ireland was a nation, and her 
people protected themselves against the 
encroachments of all invaders. 


OriginaLity.—Has a man 
the power to originate thought, or is all 
originality a direct gift of God? 

Ans. Man is organized by the Creator 
with certain faculties to be exercised in 
accordance with “the laws of his being,” 
rendering him capable of doing certain 
things, and among the rest is the use of 
that power which the world denominates 
“originality.” A man will take a step 
entirely in advance of human information, 
push a fresh track of thought right out into 
the unknown and unseen. It isclaimed by 
France that simultancously with Doctor 
Franklin's discoveries in electricity some- 
body in that country made similar discov- 
eries. It is also claimed that somebody 
made simultaneous discoveries with Prof. 
Morse in his telegraphic discoveries. Man 
has not. of course, power to go beyond the 
realm of humanity. All animals have cer- 
tain instincts and are governed by fixed 
laws of being. The duck and the gosling, 
though hatched under a hen, will, on the 
first opportunity, glide into the water, 
greatly to the consteraation of the step- 
mother. The canary-bird will sing like a 
canary without ever having heard another 
canary sing. A puppy will use his teeth and 
bark just as dogs have done in all past 
time, and this he does without instruction. 
This is originality, not imitation. 

Man has philosophical power, and those 
endowed highly in this department of their 
nature will push their inquiries beyond 
precedent, and the world calls it * origin- 
ality.” The power to do, the power to 
know, is possessed by individuals. Some 
have a greater facility than others for de- 
veloping what they possess. Some possess 
more than others; but the action of these 
powers is normal, not miraculous, and 
it does not come by any immediate, 
special interposition ‘of Divine Provi- 
dence. One is not obliged to wink the 
eyes, though nearly everybody does it. 
The presumption is, they are organized to 
do it, and feel the necessity for it. All the 
apparatus is there, and it would be very 
strange if they did not do it. Everything 
man can do, therefore, is more or less in- 
born, created, established in him. All 
that can be said of originality is, that men 
will work thoughts out or originate, will 
develop them without teaching. As a 
common-sense man makes progress, as he 
develops and strengthens his powers by 
use, he takes higher and still higher steps 


in the realm of originality, of devel 
of unfolding. + fh pital cute 


Publishers’ Department, 


In Apvance or Datr.— 
We stereotype this Journnan, and com- 
mence printing it some time in advance 
of its date. Articles, questions for an- 
swer, and advertisements intended for 
“the next number,”’ should reach this office 
at least a month before it may be expected 
to appear. Contributors will please con- 
dense as much as possible. Our space is 
limited and very valuable. 

Writr Piatniy—It is 
scarcely necessary to remind sensible per- 
sons that is is not polite to write anything 
intended for publication either in pencil 
nor “in haste.” The best white pa- 
per and the best black ink are not too 
good materials with which to record im- 
mortal thoughts. Spare us the agony of 
trying to decipher indistinct or unintelli- 
gible chirography. We like to read one’s 
** Best Thoughts” plainly and handsomely 
expressed. — 


Tne A. P. J. For 1867.— 
In our next we hope to announce sub- 
scription rates, with premiums, for next 
year. One thing is certain—no reduction 
in price can possibly be made without re- 
ducing size, quantity, and quality of matter. 
Our readers would not, we think, desire 
this ; they would much rather we would in- 
crease than diminish it. At $3a year we 
could much better realize our own ideas in 
making the JounNAL what it should be. We 
could improve its illustrations, throw out 
the advertisements, or print them in a 
supplement, and thus increase its reading 
matter. But until we reach a circulation of 
50,000 or more, we shall probably hold it at 
$2 a year. Next month, the rates will be 
fixed for 1867. Our friends will then be 
able to start new clubs for the new year. 





GoLp AND Sttver—A Worp 
to CaALIForNIANs.—Our prices for books, 
journals, etc., are based on “currency,” 
not specie; and when we say the terms of 
subscription to the A. P. J. are $2 year, 
or at lower terms in clubs, we mean in 
greenbacks, not ‘‘ metallic.” 

Pronocraruic REPORTERS, 
not now profitably employed, or those 
seeking a change of position, would do 
well to communicate with this office. We 
keep a register of those seeking situations. 
Besides the full address, it would be well 
to state age, extent of practice, how many 
words per minute the applicant can write, 
and salary expected. Weare always happy 
to assist reporters to find desirable situa- 
tions. — 


Eniemas, — Correspondents 
who have sent us enigmas, will please 
accept our thanks, and not send any more 
at present, as we have a larger number 
on hand than we can publish within the 
next twelve months. 

Covers For “ New Paysi0e- 
nomy.”’—Our binder will supply cloth cov- 
ers, with gilt sides, properly Icttered on 
the back, ready to receive the four parts, at 
75 cents. They will be sent post-paid. 


Tae Hyerran Home, in 
Berks Co., Pa., is a mountain retreat, with 
all the quiet *‘home comforts,” at reason- 
able prices. Scenery of surpassing beauty. 








Musica Boxss are always 
popular, except with those ‘‘ who have no 
ear” for charming sounds; and the Messrs. 
Paillard, of Maiden Lane, New York, im- 
port the most beautiful instraments. 


Mepicat Scuoors opening 
for the fall and winter terms of the New 
York University Medical College and the 
New York Medical School and Hospital 
for Women, are announced in our adver- 
tising department. See, also, a list of 
medical works—text-books—used in the 
different schools, with prices. 


Messrs. Harper Broruers 
advertise a list of new publications in 
our present number. 


New Cuurcu Music is ad- 


fruit, timber, and agricultural lands, sit- 
nated on the St. John's River, in East 
Florida. Read of the orange groves, and 
let your mouth water, but don’t be tempted 
by the tobacco. That Florida promises a 
delightful place in which to winter can 
not be denied; but is it not rather warm 
there in summer? We advise well-to-do 
farmers to remain where they are—be they 
in the West, North, or East; but to the un- 
settled thousands here and in Europe, we 
“7 “Go South.” It isa goodly country in 
which to live. 

Mr. Joseph Tillman, of Madison, Fia., 
will cheerfully give any desired informa- 
tion to prepaid inquirers. 


Georcia Lanps.—The at- 
tention of persons contemplating emigra- 
tion to the “ Sunny South,” and especially 
of farmers and fruit-growers, is called to 
the “Pine Hills of Georgia.” See adver- 
ti ton cover, and send to Mr. D. H. 





vertised by the leading music publish 
of New England. Need we even mention 
the name ? who else could it be but Messrs. 
Oliver Ditson & Co. ? 


Tne Messrs. RewNnoTon, 
of Ilion, N. Y., propose to fortify mankind 
with the weapons of offense and defense in 
the shape of fire-arms of nearly all sizes 
and descriptions. When we lived in the 
West, among the Indians, where hunting 
and fishing formed a part of our early days’ 
employment—we will not call it sport, for 
it was then a rather serious matter—we 
depended almost solely on our ‘ Reming- 
ton,” and it seldom missed, and never 
failed. Editors generally have provided 
themselves with one of Remington's re- 
volvers, 80 look out! 





Dr. Sueparp, of Bruoklyn 
Heights, is enlarging his Turkish baths, 
and so arranging them that they may be 
enjoyed at all times by both ladies and 
gentlemen. —_— 


Girt anp Lotrery Swin- 
DLERS.—We beg our subscribers not to 
waste their time and ours—to say nothing 
of stationery and stamps—in asking us to 
obtain for them gold watches worth $50, 
or prizes valued at $100 for $5 or $5 24; 
nor can we stand guard to watch the 
swindlers, and warn the public against at- 
tack. Let no one expect to get more than 
his money’s worth from a stranger, espe- 
cially from gift or lottery echemers, thieves, 
and robbers. — 


We are desired by a friend 
to state that Rev. Dr. Barnes, whom we 
published among our “eminent American 
clergymen” in the July number, was pre- 
pared for college at Fairfield, Herkimer 
Co., N. Y., instead at Fairfield, Conn., as 
we stated im the brief biographical sketch 
following his name. 


General Items. 


Pureno.tocy in Coivumsvs, 
Nesraska.—We have received notice of a 
new movement in the great Northwest. An 
exchange says, “The Phrenological Club 
elected permanent officers at their mect- 
ing on Saturday evening: President, C. C. 
Strawn ; vice-president, J. M. Carothers ; 
secretary, Dr. 8. W. Garwood ; treasurer, 
M. B. Weaver. The club hold their next 
regular meeting at the town hall. We are 
requested to give the ladies of Columbus a 
special and cordial invitation to be pres- 
ent. Mr. John E. Kelly is named as one 
of the speakers. —~ 


Lanps For SALE In Ftror- 
ra.—On another page may be found an 
advertisement describing 12,000 acres of 














Jacques, at this office, for circular. 


CHANGES IN THE Money- 
Orper Syrstem.—The Post-office Depart- 
ment has put the new law of Congress re- 
lating to the money-order system in force, 
commencing in Angust. The; working of 
the system is changed in several respects, 
and coders of fifty dollars and under are 
now sold, while under the old system the 
maximum was thirty dollars, fees for 
money orders have also been { or 
ders from one to twenty dollars being pr 
issued at ten cents, and over twep‘; to 
fifty dollars inclusive, at twenty-five cents. 
Under the old law it was necessary fora 
duplicate to be issued. Under ths new 
law, postmasters can administer oaths free 
of charge, and the certificate is also fur- 
nished without cost. Besides these one 
es, quite a number of other objectionable 
features have been removed. the 2d of 
Angust three hundred additional money- 
onde offices, mostly in the South and West, 
were put in operation. The system is 
daily increasing in popularity among all 
classes. —_ 

MapaME » phrenologist 
and clairvoyant, can be consulted on all 
matters pertaining to the past, present, 
and future. Madame 8 also an ef- 
fectual remedy for * sore eyes,"’ deafness, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, and all nervous 
diseases by a recent discovery in the heal- 
ing art.— The papers. 

(Simply an impostor, like astrologers, 
who feed on the ignorant and credulous. 
She must be classed among the quacks 
who rob and poison their foolish victims. } 








Tur JournaLt For Youne 
Men.—A young man who has read the 
JourRNAL for the last six months, writes: 

I think it the best paper I have ever had 
the opportunity of reading, and that every 
young man and woman ought to take 
it. Had 1 taken it twelve years ago and 
continued to the present, Iam sure I should 
be a different man—should have escaped 
the miserable vices which so many youth 
fall into. Now I am getting stronger by 
the knowledge received from the JouRNAL 
and some of your excellent books, and 
during the last six months have improved. 
[ hope yet to be a man, burying the errors 
of the past in the reformation of the fu- 
ture | —_ 


An Enicma—I am com- 
posed of 34 letters : 

My 27, 20, 9, 17, 82 is a noted ancient 
philosop' er. 

My 7, 2, 21, 33, 8, 3, 25 is a general in the 
late war. 

My 31, 6, 32, 29, 31, 28, 15, 21, 25, 30, 7, 82, 
25, 27, 23, 16, 25, 17, 12, 18, 14 is an editor 
and poet. 

My 17, 2, 82, 8, 18, 7, 1, 24, 4, 19, 22, 5, 14 
is a renowned essayist, reviewer, and his- 
torian. 

My 17, 2, 21, 82, 26, 32, 11, 16, 20, 13, 10, 
22, 5, 14, 23 is an eminent divine. 

My 3, 16, 8, 82, 7, 17, 2, 6, 25, 28, 7 is an 
ancient orator. 

My whole is one of the most distin- 
guished diplomatists. Ae Aue A 
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Business. 

(Under this head we publish, for a consid- 
eration, such matters as rightfully belong to 
this department. We disclaim responsibility 
Sor what may herein appear. Matter will 
be LEADED and charged according to the | 
space occupied, a the rate Mcente etine.) | 








New Puresocwony ; OR, | 
Siens oF 
through Temperament 
Forms, and especially in the Human Face 
Di With more than 1,000 illustra- 
tions. By 8. R. WELLS, Editor of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. In four 
styles. Price, in paper, $4; in one vol- 
ume, handsomely bound, $5; in Turkey 
morocco, marbled edges, $8; Turkey mo- 
rocco, full gilt, $10. A very handsome 
presentation book. Address 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 
This work systematizes and shows the 


acientific basis on which each claim rests. | 


The “Signs of Character” are minutely | 
elucidated, and so plainly stated as to ren- 
der them available. Itis in the deiineation 
of individual character that the system finds 
its most useful application. The various 
races and nations are described. The Ten- 
ton, Celt, Scandinavian, Greek, Mongolian, 
Indian, Patagonian, African, etc., has each 
his representative. Portraits, in groups, of 
distingnished persons of ancient and mod- 
ern times, with biographical sketches and 
4 lineations of character, render the work 
of interest to all. Drvrxrs, Orartons, 
STaTEsmeN, Warriors, Artists, Ports, 
Parosornens, INvenTORS, Prarterts, 
Suregrons, Discoverers, Actors, Mvst- 
crans, etc., are given. It is an Encycto- 
papa of biography, acquainting the read- 
er with the career and character, in brief, 
of many great men and women of the past 
1,000 years, and of the present—such, for 
instance, as Aristotle, Julius Cesar, Shak- 
are, Washington, Napoleon, Franklin, 
neroft, Bryant, Longfellow, Barnes, Ir- 
ving, Roza Bonhenr, Theodosia Burr, Cob- 
den, Bright. Lawrence, Bolivar, W hately, 
ickeray, Dow, Knox, Richelieu, Tlopper, 
Buckle, Dickens, Victoria, Wesley, Car yle, 
Motley, Mill, Spencer, Guthrie, Thompson, 
Alexander, etc. Every feature of the book, 
where practicable, has been illustrated with 
neat and finely-executed engravings. 
AcEntTs WANTED. 

Speciat Notice.—Unexpect- 
ed difficulties have attended the gathering 
of the des‘red statistics for the 

CONCRETE MANUAL, 
Part Second, so that full justice can not be 
done to the subject till late in the season ; 
it will, therefore, be postponed till about 
January next, when it will be issued, en- 
larged and illustrated with cuts. 8. T. 
FOWLER, l4th St., above Fifth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

New York Meprcat Cot- 
LEGE AND HospiraL For Women.—The 
Foarth Fall Term will open October 15. 
Address the Dean, MRS. LOZIER, M.D., 
No. 361 West 34th St., or MRS. WELLS, 
care of Fowler and Wells. 





A TREATISE ON THE STEAM- 
Enorve in its various Applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture, with Theoretical Investi- 
gations respecting the Motive Power of 
Heat, and the proper proportion of Steam- 
Engines, Elaborate Tables of the Right 
Dimensions of every part, and Practical 
Instructions for the Manufacture and Man- 
agement of every species of Engine in 
Actual Use. By Joun Bourne. Being the 
Seventh Edition of “A Treatise on the 
Steam-Engine,” by the “ Artisan Club.” 
Iimstrated by thirty-seven Plates and five 
hundred and forty-six Wood-cuts. One 
vol. 4to, cloth (recently imported). $20. 
FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


CHARACTER— as manifested i 
and External | 











Tue Movement - Core. — 
Chronic Invalids may learn the particulars 
, of this mode of treatment by sending for 
Dr. Geo. H. Taylor's illustrated sketch of 
the Movement-Cure, 25 cents. Address 67 
West 38th Street, New York City. 

Tue Hycee1an Home. — At 
this establishment all the Water-Cure ap- 
| pliances are given, with the Swedish Move- 
ments and Electricity. Send for our cir- 
cular. Address A. SMITH, M.D., Wer- 
aes, Berks County, Pa. 





Toe Prace TO Ger Cucme- 
tne.— Any person in want of Clothing 
made in style, of the finest materials, con- 
stantly on hand, of the most fashionable 
kind, at extra low priees, would find it to 
their interest to call at the old established 
house of THOS. WELEY, Jr., 515 Hudson 
Street, corner West Tenth, New York. 

Tue UNIVERSAL ‘Sram 
Buriper, being a new treatise on the con- 
struction of Stair-Cases and Hand-Rails, 
showing plans of the various forms of 
Stairs. Useful also to Stone Masons con- 
structing Stone Stairs and Hand-Rails. I- 
lustrated by 29 plates. By R. A. Cupper, 
author of “ The Practical Stair Builder's 
Guide.” Price, postpaid, $7 50. 


Cuape. anp Cnurcu Arcu- 
ITECTURE, with designs for Parsonages. 
Illustrated with over 40 beautifully colored 
plates. By Rev. George Bowler. Price 
$12; or by mail, postpaid, for $13 50. 


Easy Lessons 1n Lanp- 
scaAPE. With instructions for the lead pen- 
cil and crayon. By F. N. Otis, A.M. c6 
plates. Fifth edition. $5 50. 


First Lessons 1n Compost- 
TION, with full directions on the subject of 
Punctuation. By G. P. Quackenbos, A.M. 
$1. Sent postpaid by FOWLER AND 
WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 














JENKINS’ VeEst-PockeT LEx- 
icon. An English Dictionary of all except 
Familiar Words ; including the Principal 
Scientific and Technical Terms, and For- 
eign Moneys, Weights, and Measures, 
Price, in Gilt Morocco, Tuck, $1; in Leath- 
er Gilt, 75 cents. Sent postpaid by FOW- 
LER AND WELLS, New York. 


Tc RKISH Bs ATUSs. — =~ 0. 63 
CotumBiA STREET, BROOKLYN Heicuts., 

Encouraged by the favor with which the 
Turxisu Bat has been received, the un- 
dersigned is now prepared to make it still 
more efficient and attractive, by the intro- 
duction of various improvements suggested 
by an examination of similar baths in Lon- 
don, Constantinople, and clsewhere, dur- 
ing a visit lately made to Europe for that 
purpose. 

Pleasant rooms, with board, can be fur- 
nished toa limited number of persons, who 
may desire to avail themselves of the Bath 
in connection with other hygienic agencies. 

CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 

Hovurs.—For Ladies from 9 to 12 a.m. 

For Gentlemen, from 2 to 8 p.m. 





Tuat New Rrveve.—We can 
fill orders for the new gun—described in 
our May number—at $25 each, or, by the 
case of ten or more, at wholesale rates. 
The “Tacwperpo.itr” is pronounced the 
best, as it certainly is the handiest and 
the handsomest Rifle we have ever seen. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 








Vavasie Lanps ror Saez. 
—12,000 Acres or Value Fruit, Tr- 
BER, AND AGRICULTURAL LANDS, SITUATED 
UPON THE WATERS OF THE St. JOHN'S 
River mw East Frorma, is now offered 
for sale at the very low price of Four Dol- 
lars per Acre. 

This portion of Florida contains all the 
elements necessary to become, by a proper 
application of industry, the land of happi- 
ness, prosperity, and wealth. In point of 
of health, it is not surpassed by any coun- 
try in the known world; there is none more 
inviting to capital and enterprise, or prom- 
ises more remuncrative results iu any por- 
tion of the Southern States. Upon these 
lands the agriculturist may raise Sea Island 
Cotton of the finest texture and of the 
largest yield, as well as corn, cane, rice, 
potatoes, and tobacco, in abundance, with 
all the conveniences of a river navigable 
for steamboats at all seasons of the year, 
within a fourth of amile. Oranges grow 
here to the greatest perfection, and in abun- 
dance, and of the finest quality—not ex- 
celled in flavor by the best grown in the 
West Indies. There is situated near this 
tract of land one of the largest and most 
profitable orange groves in the State, show- 
ing that a profit of from one to two thou- 
sand dollars may be derived per acre from 
the orange alone. [cre forests, boundless 
in extent, afford the finest pasturage fo- 
horses, hogs, and all other cattle which 
roam at large and require but little atten- 
tion and yield a large profit, as well as an 
abundance of wild game, while the river 
and adjacent lakes farnish an inexhaustible 
supply of fish. There is timber enough 
upon the land to pay twice over the price 
asked for it. 

This tract borders upon Lake Monroe, at 
the head of steamboat navigation, which 
constitutes a part ef St. John’s River, and 
upon which at no distant day there must 
spring into existence a town of consider- 
able importance as an outlet for the im- 
mense back country, some portions of 
which are fertile, and in fact filling up with 
an industrious and enterprising peop!e. 

This tract is well situated on the west 
side of Lake Monroe, and capable of sus- 
taining a population of 3,000 or 4,000 per- 
sons. 

Emigration from tho North or Europe 
will be received by the peopl: of Florida. 
All are desirous ef settling and re-establish- 
ing the former prosperity of the State. 

With the resources of the upper St. 
John's developed by a comparatively small 
amount of labor, it would be no extrava- 
gant prediction tosay, ere many years have 
passed, the whitened sails of industrious 
commerce will dot the blue waters of that 
beautiful river from its source toits mouth. 
And there is no place in all the South where 


—- vested in agricultural pursuits ma: 
— ae a larger reward. Addre&s JOSE 
TT LM: 


, Madison Court House, Fla. 

New Puysioc NOMY; or, 
Signs of Character as manifested through 
Temperament and External Forms, with 
1,000 lilustrations. ByS. R. Wexts, of Toe 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. One large hand- 
some vol., 768 pages, in four styles. Post- 
paid, in 4 parts, paper, $4; in plain mus- 
lin binding, $5; Turkey morocco, marbled 
edges, $8; Turkey morocco, full gilt, ele- 
gant, $10. Agents wanted. Please ad- 
dress Messrs. FOWLER AND WELLS, 
No. 389 Broadway, New York. 





Unstversity or ALBANY.— 
Department of Law. The next term com- 
mences on the ist September, 1866. Cir- 
culars obtainable from AMOS DEAN, Al 
bany, N. Y. at 





eee 





To Lecrurers, TEacners 
iN Cotteces, Etc.—We can supply 
Sets of Weber's Anatomical and Phys- 

iological Plates and Charts. Life 
size. 11 in namber, for............ 
Do. Marshall's, do., 9 in number, for.. 
Do. Trall’s, do., 6 in number 





100 


Phrenological Specimens (Casts, Busts, 
ete.), 40 in number. Boxed, ready 
SEP GEIR ano. nsn= 060s nencsesenein 1) 

The set of Forty Portraits, for Lectur- 
ers, including the Vital, Motiye, and 
Mental Temperaments......9......, 


Human Skeletons. Wired, articulat- 

Wi ians euekabasunaienet From $40 to 60 
Humar Skulls. Articulated...... % to 35 
Do. (inferior) from......... eeecses 5 to 15 

WORKS USED IN ALLOPATHIC COLLEGES. 
Beck's Materia Medica .............. $4 0 
Gray's Anatomy........... bedeseeced 8% 
Churchill's Midwifery................ 480 
Erichson’s Surgery .................. 7% 
Watson's Practice..................0. 800 
Dalton’s Physiology........ sreeeeeess 600 
Fowne's Chemistry.................. 2% 


Dunglison’s Dictionary........ ..... 
—with such others as Professors may rec- 
ommend. 

WORKS USED IN HOMEOPATHIC COLLEGES. 





Surgery, Druit ...... oe sognenemaedetl $4 50 
Surgery, Erichson’s...... eescece- econ ™0 
eee 800 
Physiology. Carpenter... ......sscse- 6 50 
ee eeererrener 60 

Materia Medica. Hahnemann’s...... 10 0 
Hui! s Jahr Symptoma'ology......... 70 
Hempel. Materia Medica. 2 vols...13 0 
Obstetrics. Cazeaux.................6% 
¢ a 
Chemistry. Draper.....ccccccceseees 1% 
Medical Jurisprudence. Beck. ...... 1,0 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE USED IN THE NEW 
YORK HYDROPATHIC COLLEGE. 
Chem etry. Youmans, $2 00. . Draper, 
$2 75..Fowne’s nee . $2 5 
Materia Medica and Therepentics. 


PUNT 9< <0: 5s eneunensnsns ofneusd 14 00 
Da, Gd. Deng. ...02.....c0cccee 750 
Anatomy. Gray, $8..Wilson, $4 50.. 

BNE bi podecnsscackcspunamncenhs 2% 
Physiology. Dalton, $6 00..Draper, 

$5 50 Carpenter.. . 650 


Pathology. Gross, $4 50. Rokitansky, 8 00 


Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Trall. 
 * ee 3 50 
Medical Institute. Paine............ 58 
Surgery. Erichson, $7.. Hill, $3 50.. 
BORING cai a vaca dacsess etx cetkieds 5 
Obstetrics. Bedford, $5 50. Cazeaux, 6 7% 
* } ey a eee 5 50 


Diseases of Women. Trall, $5..Scan- 
zoni. $6..Simpson, $5..Bedford.... 5 00 
Elocut‘on. Bronson, $2. Rush...... 3 00 
Gymnastics. Lewis, $1 75..Trall, do. 1% 
Dictionary. Dunglison, $7 50..Cleve- 
lond, $1 50..Gardner, $4..Hoblyn.. 1 7% 
Supplied by FOWLER AND WELLS, 
New York. 


Mrs. E. De La Verene, M._D., 
149 CanLTon AVENUE, BROOKLYN. 








To Mepicat Srvpents.— 
The winter session of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the New York University will 
begin on Monday, October 15th, 1866, and 
continue until the first of March, 1867. 
Since the destruction of the College Build- 
ing by fire in May last, the lectures have 
been delivered in the N. Y. City E Hospital. 


Gur Booxs.—We . furnish 
all Maps of Cities, Towns, Counties, States, 
and of the World, at publisher's prices, 
and send the same by post or express from 
this office on receipt of pay. F. & W. 
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New Masonic Books. — 
FREEMASON’S MONITOR. Anenlarged 
edition of the Masonic Manual. 32mo, 
tucks, $1 50. 

OLIVER'S HISTORICAL LAND- 
MARKS. Two vols., 12mo, cloth. $5. 

OLIVER'S SIGNS AND SYMBOLS. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

THE GENERAL AHIMAN REZON 
AND FREEMASON’S GUIDE. By Dan- 
jel Sickels, 88d. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

WASHINGTON AND HIS MASONIC 
COMPEERS. By Sidney Hayden. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 

CROSS’ TRUE MASONIC CHART. 
New and handsomely illustrated edition, 
with Memoir and Portrait of the author, 
from a painting by the distinguished artist, 
8.T. B. Morse. Edited by Daniel Sickels. 
12mo, cloth, $1 2. 

SIMONS’ PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF MASONIC JURISPRUDENCE. 
12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MORRIS’ LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF FREEMASONRY. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

MACKEY’S MYSTIC TIE; OR, FACTS 
AND OPINIONS. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

OLIVER'S REVELATIONS OF A 
SQUARE. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 

Any work on Masonry supplied at Pub- 
lisher’s prices, and sent free of postage 
through the United States and Canadas, ex- 
cept Territories, on the receipt of price. 
Address Masonic Publishing and Manu- 
facturing Co., 4832 Broome Street, New 
York city. 

(2 Liberal discount to the trade. It 





Gems or Sacrep Sonc.—A 
New Volume of the Choicest Pieces of the 
Best Composers, with Piano Accompani- 
ments; a beautiful collection of popular 
music, uniform with the previous volumes 
of the ‘“‘ Home Circle Series,” now consist- 
ing of seven volumes, the whole forming 
the most complete and valuable library ot 
Piano Music published, to which will soon 
be added, “Gems or Scortisn Sones,” 
now in press. Price of each, Plain, $2 50; 
Cloth, $3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. OLIVER 
DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, 
Boston. tf. 


a 


[Announcements for this or the 
riment must reach the 
thee a the month preceding the 
they are intended to a, r. formes for ad. 

, 2 cents a line, or $% a column.) 














New Cavrcn Music.—Tue 
Orrerine. A collection of New Chirch 
Music, consisting of Metrical Tunes, 
Chants, Sentences, Quartets, Motets, and 
Anthems. By L. H. Southard. 

This is a collection of New Music, and 
not merely a New Collection of Old Music. 
The established reputation of Mr. Southard 
will attract to this volume the attention of 
those with whom really good music is a 
desirable acquisition. Sent by mail, post- 

id. Price, $1 50 a copy, #8 50 per doz. 

VavER DITSON & CO., blishers, 277 

ashington Street, Boston. 





Purenotogy at Home.— 
“THe StupENT’s Set.”°—How can I learn 
Phrenology? What books are best for me 
to read? Is it possible to acquire a prac- 
tical knowledge of it without a teacher? 
We may say in reply, that we bave arran 
ed a series of the best works on the — 4 
ject, with a Bust, showing the exact loca- 
tion of all the phrenol eal organs, with 
such illustrations and definitions as to 
make the study simple and plain. The cost 
for this “ SrupENT’s Ser,” which embraces 
all that is requisite, is only $10. It may 
be sent by express, or as freight, safely 
boxed—not by mail—to any part of the 
world. Orders should be addressed to 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 





VALUABLE BooKks—VERY 
ScARCE: 


THE HISTORY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK from its earliest settlement 
to the present time, by Mary L. Booru. 
Illustrated with over one hundred engrav- 
ings. $7. 

AMERICAN ELOQUENCE. A collec- 
tion of Speeches and Addresses by the 
most eminent Orators of America; with 
Biographies! Sketches and Illustrative 
$i 00. y FrRanK Moore, in two volumes, 

BROADHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 1609-1664. $5. 

HOTCHKEN’S HISTORY OF WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK. $5. 

POPULAR LECTURES ON SCIENCE 
AND ART, by Dionystus LaRpNER. In 2 
vols., illustrated. $7 50. 

WOMAN'S RECORD; or, Sketches of 
all Distinguished Women from “the be- 
ginning” till a.p. 1850. Arranged in Four 
ras, by SARAH JOSEPHA HALE; illustrated 
by 230 Portraits. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WM. 
WIRT, Attorney-General of the U. States. 
By Joun P. Kennepy. In 2 vols. 

HISTORY OF MEXICO—HER CIVIL 
WARS AND COLONIAL AND REVO- 
LUTIONARY ANNALS, from the period 
of the Spanish Conqnest, 1520, to 1849, in- 
cluding an account of the War with the 
United States, its causes, and Military 
Achievements. By Pama Youne, M.D. 


THE MILITARY HEROES OF THE 
REVOLUTION, with a Narrative of the 
War of Independence. By Cuas. J. PE- 
TERSON. $3 50. 

ILLUSTRATED BOTANY. ByJounB. 
Newman. In 2 vols., compriciog the most 
valuable Native and Exotic Plants, with 
$7 ot history, medicinal properties, etc. 

7 50. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTER- 
LY REVIEW, in 2 vols. $5. 

GOLDSMITH’S ANIMATED NATURE, 
885 plates, 2 vols., sheep. $7. 

FARNHAM’S PICTORIAL TRAVELS 
IN CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. $3 50. 

WASHINGTON'S LETTERS ON AG- 
RICULTURE, Fac-similes of Letters from 
George Washington to _ John Sinclair, 
M.P. $3 50. For sale b 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 


Dr. Jerome KippeEr’s High- 
est Premium Electro-Medical Apparatus.— 
New improvements — in the United 
States, England, 

Address DR. JEROME ‘KIDDER, 
tf. 480 Broadway, New York. 





CuickERING & Sons. Es- 
tablished 1823. Manufacturers of Grand, 
Square, and Upright Pianofortes. Ware- 
rooms, 652 Broadway, New York. Messrs. 
C. & Sons have been awarded fifty-five 
Medals for the superiority of their Instru- 

ments over all competitors, fourteen of 
which were award in the months of 
September and October, 1865. 





Joun Starter, Gentlemen’s 
Boot Maker, 2 Cortland Street, near Broad- 
way, New York. Gentlemen residing ata 
djstance can py the measure of their feet 


by ae Ae 
_ Lasts ma t the feet. 


Grey Harr.—How to Re- 
store it to its ORIGINAL COLOR. 

ALDRICH’S IMPERIAL POMADE 

WILL CERTAINLY DO IT. 

——_ -y of ports Saget, ~ on 
ents, 
certain in its effects not A. article Se 
manufactured. very Bottle Warranted. 

Cures Dandruff, prevents the hair from 
falling out, and allays itching of the scalp. 

For sale by 

GaBanvdan & Mansu, 679 Broadway, 

Caswe.i & Mack, Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

He.mop, 594 Broadway, 

Heceman & Co., Broadway, 

Knapp, 362 Hudson Street, and 

iggists generally. 

Wholesale Agents, F. C. WELLS & CO., 

115 Franklin Street, New York. 
8. A. CLARK, Proprietors, 
Ww oonsocket, R. L. 








MECHANICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
ComPaNions— 


For the Bookbinder ................. $2 2 
Brass and Iron Founder.............. 250 


Pon nec dete qavescocsccccecscecs 1 
Cotton Spinner ................+-++++ 
— a ceadhendh tes «bee 6eesenieabie 

yer’s Companion................0++ 

a 
Someta PETRUS vee hseseczevderce 


Mille 
Millwright EE 
a “lS eeerrrrerrres 
ery Sere 
RR. and d Civil vil Engineer ............ 
a incadhcaun bo. encnegn secathee 


y 
The Art of Dyeing, etc............+.- 
co Se SPerrerrrrrrrrrr 


Tue MANvuFACcTURE oF Iron ry ALL 
ITs Various BRANCHES, to which is added 
an Essay on the Manufacture of Steel, by 
Fred’k Overman, Mining Engineer. (This 


work is scarce, and will not reprinted.) 
Ses ius teed taeteidee sted -- $15 

Napier’ ~ Electro-Metallurgy Sccceckinn’ 200 
Overman’s Metallurgy .............++ 8 00 
Bourne on the Steam-Engine......... 2 50 
—s Currying,and Leather Dress. @ 


ng 
Youmans’ Class-Book of Chemistry.. 2 00 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. 





PHONOGRAPHY FOR Luans- 
ERs.— The Manual of Phono oF Phono. 
Phonographic Reader, and t Bn 

graphic Copy Book, form the set of books 
necessary for the aequirement of this time- 

an gy art. They will be mailed, 
id, to = re of the es States 


das, for Addre: 
FOW ER “AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





Ir will eventually be known 
in every Hotel, Laundry, and Family in the 
land, that STARCH GLOSS is the only ar- 
ticle that will give a fine, beautifal, ivory- 
like polish to linen or muslin. It is the 
ONLY ARTICLE that will adhering Yo the cot. 
the ironand dust from adh 
It makes old linen look er oe new! 
done up with it keep clean much longer. 
thereby saving time and labor in wash 
It is the most economical article that om 
be used, costing only about one cent to do 
the washing for an ordinary-sized te 35 
Warranted not to injure the clothes. It is 
used by the —, Hotels, Laundries, 
and thousands of private families in this 
city, to whom you are respectfully referred. 
As unprincipled men are endeavoring to 
> the public by worthless articles call- 

, elc., to prevent fraud we 

oe oe upon the wrapper of each cake a 

fac-simile of the ee! of the ae 
Wm. For sale Grocers 

rots NEW YORK py ARCH GLOSS 

ANY, 218 Fulton Street, } New York. 





VaLuaBLE Books — for all 
times 
Mrs. Hale’ 8 Poetical Quotations ....$3 50 
Life and S) hes of Andrew Johnson. 2 %5 
Poet wd e War. By Richard Grant 


"eet ion Speak 
tion SN RERESROR IPN TER 
American isqnenes. 2 volumes oe 


a pau esencenee een. s0.c8es 
n and Times of the Revolution. . _ ys) 
eid's ———- Dictionary. ........... 200 
Youmans’ Hand-Book of Household 
SR can 5 <5o cs Uiendho 600s 0005008 200 
Youmans’ New Chemistry........... 1% 
Lardner’s Lectures on Science and 
BT a, Fh. . dans Une sedans 7 50 
Lacon, or Many Things in Few Words. 2 50 
Trench on the Study of Words. ..... 1 25 
Jefferson's Manual of Parliamentary 
Ss Fe anae .6000506~ 40. c0se 1% 
Flowers of Elocution ........... .... 20 
Man, Moral and Physical............. 1 50 
The Iron Furnace of Slavery...... 1B 
Chambers’ — for the Peo- _ 
1 


iy CER acwaccndenccctuese 
aleve . and’ Wi alker’s Pronouncing 
ee ER Bass Ft 
Macenlay’ 8 "s History of Ragiend. 2vols. 3 00 
Postpaid ces ann dress 
FOWLER AND WELLS, 5 he York. 


New Booxs.—COyciopepia 
OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. Em- 
bracing Personal and Critical age BS = 
Authors and Selections from their 
ings, from the earliest period to the a 
Spal i Vicet ngs abe 

an ews 
foe ond Residences of Authors. 2 vols., 
royal 8vo. $12. 
jupplement to the same, 1 vol.12mo. $2. 
THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL LIFE. 
pd hag by Prof. Acassiz. 46 Illus- 

one. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF SHAK- 
SPEARE. Large print. $6. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF CHEMIS- 
TRY, by J. Renwick, LL.D. $1 25. 
BANTING ON CORPULENCE. 50 cts. 
8 rm ON WAKEFULNESS. 


EVANS’ MILLWRIGHT’S GUIDE, 
8vo, copperplates. $3. 

THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE, in prose 
and verse, from the most eloquent Orators 
and Poets of other days and the present 
time. $2. 

THE YOUNG LADIES’ ELOCUTION- 
ARY READER, containing a selection of 
— Lessons, with rules and exer- 
cises. 

JEFFERSON'S MANUAL OF PAR- 

NTARY PRACTICE. $1 25. 

Address FOWLER AND WELLS, 

389 Broadway, New York. 





A Liprary For Lecturers, 
SPEAKERS, AND OTHERS.—Every Lawyer, 
Clergyman, Senator, Congressman, Teach- 
er, bater, Student, etc., who desires to 
be informed and posted on the Rules and 
Regulations which Govern. Public Bodies, 
as well as those who desire the beat ks 
on the art of Public 8 , should 
— himself with the following small 

2 


The Indi msable Hand Book... 
The Art of Extempore Speaking..... 00 
a Right Word in pe ight Place.. 5 


The American Debater.............. 2 00 
The Exhibition § er er ee 150 
The Manual of Parliamentary Practice 1 25 
Dwyer on Elocution................. ; 00 


First Lessons in Composition....... 1% 
We will send one copy each by first 
express on pret t of $10; 5 oe - tely, 


by mail, post- 2 . at the xed. 
Address, OWLER A D WELLS 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 





Goop Books ror FarMErs. 
—Ilustrated Annual Register of Rural Af- 
fairs for 1855-6-7, with 440 Engravings, 
be 1, post-paid, $1 50. 

, do., for 1858-9-60, with 450 Engrav- 
"fs Yol. 2$ $1 50. 
0., do., 1861-2-3. : 50. 
os GOs 1864-5-6, $1 50. 
do., 1866,  ~ manana 130 Engravings, 
paid. 35 cents. 

Real Manual, TRE Garden, * The de yo 
“The Farm,” 
mestic Animals.” 

Fruit Culture for fe Million ; or, Hand- 
book for the Cultivation = nd Management 
of Fruit Trees. $1. Add 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
889 Broadway, New York. 





Portraits OF WASHINGTON, 
Lrxcotn, ANDREW JonNson, and Jou 
Brown. All or either of the above, ex- 

ecuted by Dodge, will be sent by mail at 


the Sollowing prices : 

Peaertel GhG0 5.oi5. o's ec cssce Veesess $8 00 
RE OIDs 55 o's os 0 0s 008s. veseeee 1 00 
Card size for album................. 


Address siete AND WELLS, 
389 Broadway, New York. — 


~ Puystcat Perrrorion; or 
Tue ParLosopay or Human Beavty: chew 
ing How to Acquire and Retain Bodily 
Symmetry, Health, and Vigor, secure Long 
Life, and avoid the Infirmities and Deform- 
ities of Age. By D. H. Jacques. 12mo. 
To all classes, particularly to Woman, this 
work will be — of immense value. 
Price, post-paid, $1 7. 


HAT TO DO, ea HOW TO DO IT. 

Take an Agency for our really val- 

uable, popular, and salable Books on 

Phrevology, Physlivgy. Hy) dropathy, ete. 
For terms, etc., address 

FOW WLER AND WELLS, 





289 Bradway, New York. 
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AESOP’S FABLES. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


— 


THE MOUNTEBANK AND THE COUN- 
TRYMAN. 

CERTAIN wealthy patrician, in- 
‘3 tending to treat the Roman people 
with some theatrical entertainment, pub- 
lic'y offered a reward to any one who 
would produce a novel spectacle. Incited 
by emulation, artists arrived from all parts 
to contest the prize, among whom a well- 
known witty Mountebank gave out that 
he had a new kind of entertainment that 
had never yet been produced on any stage. 
This report being spread abroad, brought 
the whole city together. The theater 
could hardly contain the number of spec- 
tators. And when the artist appeared 
alone upon the stage, without any appara- 
tua, or any assistants, curiosity and sus- 
pense kept the spectators in profound si- 
lence. On a sudden he thrust down his 
head into his bosom, and mimicked the 
squeaking of a young pig so naturally, 
that the andience insisted upon it that he 
had one under his clock, and ordered him 
to be searched; which being done, and 
nothing appearing, they loaded him with 
the most extravagant applause. 

A Countryman among the audience ob- 
serving what passed—‘ Oh!” says he, “I 
can do better than this; and immediately 
gave out that he would perform the next 
day. Accordingly, on the morrow, a yet 
greater crowd was collected. Prepos- 
sessed, however, in favor of the Mounte- 
bank, they came rather to laugh at the 
Countryman than to pass a fair judgment 
on him. They both came out upon the 
stage. The Mountebank grunts away 
first, and calls forth the greatest clapping 
and applause. Then the Countryman, 
pretending that he concealed a little pig 
under his garments (and he had, in fact, 
really got one), pinched its ear till he 
made it squeak. The people cried out 
that the Mountebank had imitated the 
pig much more naturally, and hooted to 
the Countryman to quit the stage ; but he, 
to convict them to their face, produced the 
real pig from his bosom. “ And now, 
gentlemen, you may see,” said he, ‘“‘ what 
& pretty sort of judges yuu are!” 

It is easier to convince a man against 
his senses than against his will. 


THE HUNTER AND THE FISHERMAN. 


HUNTER was returning from the 
C1 mountains loaded with game, and a 
Fisherman was at the same time coming 
home with his creel full of fish, when they 
chanced to meet by the way, The Hunter 
took a fancy to a dish of fish: the Fisher 
preferred a supper of game. Soeach gave 
to the other the contents of his own basket. 
And thus they continued daily to exchange 
provisions, till one who had observed them 
said: “Now, by this invariable inter- 
change, will they destroy the zest of their 
meal; and each will soon wish to return to 
his own store again.” 





THE BOY BATHING. 


BOY was bathing in a river, and, 
getting out of his depth, was on the 
point of sinking, when he saw a wayfarer 
coming by, to whom he called out for help 
with all his might and main. The Man 


| 
| 





began to read the Boy a lecture for his 
foolhardiness; but the urchin cried out, 
“O, save me now, sir! and read me the 
lecture afterward." 


[Sur , 





“you hired the Ass, but not the Ass’s 
Shadow.” While they were thus wrang- 
ling and fighting for the place, the Ass 
took to his heels and ran away. 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW, 


CROW had snatched a goodly piece of cheese out 
‘1 of a window, and flew with it into a high tree, intent on 
enjoying her prize. A Fox spied the dainty morsel, and thus 
he planned his approaches. “Oh, Crow,” said he, “how 
beautiful are thy wings, how bright thine eye! how graceful 
thy neck! thy breast is the breast of an eagle! thy claws—I 
beg pardon—thy talons, are a match for all the beasts of the 
field. Oh! that such a bird should be dumb, and want only 
a voice!” The Crow, pleased with the flattery, and chuck- 
ling to think how she would surprise the Fox with her caw, 
opened her mouth : down dropped the cheese! which the Fox 
snapping up, observed, as he walked away, “that whatever 
he had remarked of her beauty, he had said nothing yet of her 
brains.” 
Men seldom flatter without some private end in view; and 
they who listen to such music may expect to have to pay the 
piper. 


THE FARMER AND THE LION. 


A LION entered one day into a farm-yard, and the 
Farmer, wishing to catch him, shut the gate. When the 
Lion found that he could not get out, he began at once to 
attack the sheep, and then betook himself to the oxen. So 
the Farmer, afraid for hi if, now opened the gate, and the 
Lion made off as iastas he could. His wife, who had observed 

































| self under the shadow of the Ass. 









you would wish farther off.”’ 


of his cattle, cried out— “ You are rightly served; 
for what could have made you so mad as to wish to 
detain a creature, whom, if you saw at a distance, 


Better scare a thief than snare him. 
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’ THE FOX AND THE CROW. 


THE ASS’S SHADOW. 
YOUTH, one hot summer's day, 
hired an Ass to carry him from Athens 

to Megara. At mid-day the heat of the 
sun was so ecorching that he dismounted, 


| and would have sat down to repose him- 


But the 
ony of the Ass disputed the place with 





THE FROGS ASKING FOR A KING. 


N the days of old, when the Frogs 

were all at liberty in the lakes, and 
had grown quite weary of following every 
one his own devices, they assembled one 
day together, and with no little clamor pe- 
titioned Jupiter to let them have a King 
to keep them in better order, and make 





THE ASS’s SHADOW. 


him, declaring that he had an equal right 
to it with the other. ‘“ What!" said the 
Youth, “did ® not hire the Ass for the 
whole journey?” “ Yes,” said the other, 


them lead honester lives. Jupiter, knowing 
the vanity of their hearts, smiled at their 
request, and threw down a Log into the 
lake, which by the splash and commotion 












it made, sent the whole commonwealth 
into the greatest terror and amazement, 
They rushed under the water and into the 
mud, and dared not come within ten leaps’ 
length of the spot where it lay. At length 
one Frog bolder than the rest ventured to 
pop his head above the water, and take q 
survey of their new King at a respectful 
distance. Presently, when they perceived 


the Log lie stock-still, others began to * 


swim up to it and around it; till by de 
grees, growing bolder and bolder, they at 
last leaped upon it, and treated it with the 
greatest contempt. Dissatisfied with 90 
tame a ruler, they forthwith petitioned 
Jupiter a second time for another and more 
active King. Upon which he sent then a 
Stork, who no sooner arrived among them 
than he began laying hold of them and de. 
vouring them one by one as fast as he 
could, and it was in vain that they en- 
deavored to escape him. Then they sent 
Mercury with a private message to Jupi- 
ter, beseeching him that he would take 
pity on them once more; but Jupiter re- 
plied, that they were only suffering the 
punishment due to their folly, and that 
another time they would learn to let well 
alone, and not be dissatisfied with their 
natural condition. 


THE RIVERS AND THE SEA. 
( NCE upon a time the Rivers com- 
bined against the Sea, and, going ina 
body, accused her, saying: ‘“* Why is it 
that when we Rivers pour our waters into 
you so fresh and sweet, you straightway 
render them salt and unpalatable?” The 
Sea, observing the temper in which they 
came, merely answered: “If you do not 
wish to become salt, please to keep away 
from me altogether.” 
Those who are most benefited are often 
the first to complain. 


THE BLACKAMOOR. 


CERTAIN man bought a Blacka- 
+1 moor, and thinking that the color of 
his skin arose from the neglect of his for- 
mer master, he no sooner brought him 
home than he procured all manner of scour- 
ing apparatus, scrabbing-brushes, soaps, 
and sand-paper, and set to work with his 
servants to wash him white again. They 
drenched and rubbed him for manyan hour, 
but all in vain ; his skin remained as black 
as ever; while the poor wretch all but died 
from the cold he caught under the opera- 
tion. 

No human means avail of themselves to 
change a nature originally evil. 


THE ASS, THE COCK, AND THE LION. 
N Ass and a Cock lived in a farm- 
‘ yard together. One day a hungry 
Lion passing by and seeing the Ass in 
good condition, resolved to make a meal 
of him. Now, they say that there is noth- 
ing a Lion hates so much as the crowing 
of a Cock; and at that moment the Cock 
happening to crow, the Lion straightway 
made off with all haste from the spot. 
The Ass, mightily amused to think that a 
Lion should be frightened at a bird, pluck- 
ed up courage and galloped after him, de- 
lighted with the notion of driving the king 
of beasts before him. He had, however, 
gone no great distance, when (he Lion 
turned sharply round upon him, and made 
an end of him in a trice. 
Presumption begins in norance and 
ends in ruin. 
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THE ASS IN THE LION'S SKIN. 

N Ass having put on a Lion’s 
A skin, roamed about, frightening all 
the silly animals he met with, and, seeing 
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THE ASS IN THE 


a Fox, he tried to alarm him also. But 
Reynard, having heard his voice, said, 
“ Well, to be sure! and I should have been 
frightened too, if I had not heard you 
bray.” 

They who assume a character that does 
not belong to them generally betray them- 
selves by overacting it. 


THE BOY AND THE FILBERTS. 

CERTAIN Boy put his hand into 

a pitcher where great plenty of Figs 
and Filberts were deposited; he grasped 
as many as his fist could possibly hold, 
but when he endeavored to pull it out, the 
narrowness of the neck prevented him. 
Unwilling to lose any of them, but unable 


to draw out his hand, he burst into tears | 


and bitterly bemoaned his hard fortune. 


THE HART AND THE VINE, 


A HART pursued by hunters con- 
cealed himself among the branches of 
} a Vine. The hunters passed by without 





LION'S SKIN. 


discovering him, and when he thought 
that all was safe, he began browsing upon 
the leaves that had concealed him. But 
one of the hunters, attracted by the rus- 
tling, turned round, ard guessing that their 
prey was there, shot into the bush and 
killed him. As he was dying, he groaned 
out these words: “J suffer justly from my 
ingratitude, who could not forbear injur- 
ing the Vine that had protected me in time 
of danger.” 


THE VINE AND THE GOAT. 


‘THERE was a Vine teeming with 

ripe fruit and tender shoots, when a 
wanton Goat came up and gnawed the 
bark, and browsed upon the young leaves. 
**T will revenge myself on you,” said the 
Vine, “for this insult ; for when in a few 








THE VINE AND THE GOAT. 


An honest fellow who stood by gave him 
this wise and reasonable advice: ‘Grasp 
only half the quantity, my boy, and you 
will easily succeed.” 


days you are brought as a victim to the 

altar, the juice of my grapes shall be the 

dew of death upon your forehead.” 
Retribution though late comes at last. 





THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE 
FISHES. 

A FISHERMAN was drawing up a 

net which he had cast into the sea, full 

ofall sorts of fish. The Little Fish escaped 

through the meshes of the net, and got 
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THE LION AND THE BULLS. 
‘THREE Bulls fed in a field together 

in the greatest peace and amity. A 
Lion had long watched them in the hope 
of making prize of them, but found that 
there was I'ttle chance for him eo long as 





THE GREAT AND THE LITTLE FISHES. 


back into the deep, but the Great Fish 
were all caught and hauled into the ship. 

Our insignificance is often the cause of 
our safety. 


THE CHARGER AND THE ASS 
CHARGER adorned with his fine 


trappings came thundering along the 
road, exciting the envy of a poor Ass, who 
was trudging along the same way with a 
heavy load upon his back. ‘Get out of 
my road!" said the proud Horse, “or I 
shall trample you under my feet.” 
Ass said nothing, but quietly moved on 
one side to let the Horse pass. Not long 
afterward the Charger was engaged in the 
wars, and being badly wounded in battle 
was rendered unfit for military service, 
and sent to work upon a farm. When the 
Ass saw him dragging with great labor a 
heavy wagon, he understood how little 


they kept all together. He therefore began 
secretly to spread evil and slanderous re- 
ports of one against the other, till he had 
fomented a jealousy and distrust among 
them. No sooner did the Lion see that 


| they avoided one another, and fed each by 


The | 


himself apart, than he fell upon them sin- 
gly, and so made an easy prey of them all. 

Tie quarrels of friends are the oppor- 
tun'ties of foes 


THE MOUSE AND THE WEASEL. 
LITTLE starveling Mouse had 
made his way with some difficulty 

into a basket of corn, where, finding the 
entertainment so good, he stuffed and 
crammed himself to such an extent, that 
when he would have got out again, he 
found the hole was too small to allow his 
puffed-up body to pass. As he sat at the 
hole groaning over his fate, a Weasel, who 
was brought to the spot by his cries, thne 





THE MOUSE AND THE WEASEL. 


reason he had had to envy one who, by his 
overbearing spirit in the time of his pros- 
perity, had lost those friends who might 
have succored him in time of need. 


addressed him: “ Stop there, my friend, 
and fast till you are thin; for you will 
never come out till you reduce yourself to 
the same condition as when you entered.” 
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THE MISSIONARY 


On Ethnology. 


True Obristanity will 


kuowledge of man.—Sparakeim 


gain by every step which is made in the 





THE AFRICAN MISSIONARY. 





We sometimes hear the question asked, What 
are the missionaries doing in Africa? 
the above group as but a single instance of the 
Christian work now going on in that benighted 
land. At Akropong, on the Gold Coast, in western 
Africa, an extensive mission has been established 
under the patronage of the Basle Society. Con- 
nected with this mission is a school for the edu- 
cation of native ministers and teachers. The 
above group represents the principal of the school 
and eight of bis pupils. These eight young men 
are now engaged in disseminating the truths of 
the Gospel anfong their Ashantee countrymen, 
acting as either teachers or preachers. Entering 
into the work with all the enthusiasm peculiar to 
their race, they show themselves most efficient co- 
laborers with the white missionaries. 

Many of these Africans are so favorably organized 
that they receive the rudiments of English educa- 
tion almost as readily as the whites—Imitation is 
Aa they advance toward the higher bran- 
ches they show less originality and invention, less 
capacity to comprehend abstract philosophy and 
the sciences than those whites who have had the 
benefit of generations of culture concentrated in 
themselves. But the Africans can be improved, 
lifted up, civilized, Christianized, and the mission- 
aries are doing the work of the Great Master. 
Let them be encouraged and sustained. We 
glory in every effort having for its object the de- 
velopment of mind, the improvement of morals, 


We submit 


large. 











HIS PUPILS. 


AND 





and the elevation of mankind. When may we 
look for the establishment of a phrenological 
society in Africa? We will render any assistance 
in our power to bring about this object. Think 
of it, a working phrenological society in western 
Africa! Who will help? 


LARGE NOSES. 


{Ir is interesting to notice the discussions of 
editors on physiognomy ; attributing a sense of 
music to the nose is new, if not true. Read what 
a writer in the Boston True Flag says.) 

Phrenologists make great account of the nose. 
If any one is disposed to set them down as dream- 
ers, then we cite Napoleon and other good judges, 
who thought very highly of this member as a 
prominent mark of character. By them a large 
nose is considered an almost never-failing indica- 
tion of strong will. One can see this every day 
exemplified on very common occasions. The 
first time you are on board a steamboat, take the 
trouble to notice who first rush out of it to jump 
ashore. They are all big-nosed people to a man! 
You need not take anybody’s word for this, but 
you can examine for yourself. 

It was not for nothing that a conquering na- 
tion of antiquity had Roman noses. No timid 
people they, who did not know their own minds! 
They knew them very well, and made the rest of 
the world acquainted with them, too. Well-de- 
veloped noses do not indicate predominance of 
imagination. The Romans were not distin- 
guished for this faculty. But they appear, in 
some way or other, connected with taking the 
lead in practical matters. They go before and 
clear the way, where organs of less size and 
strength would fail to penetrate and open a pas- 
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sage. They always go ahead at fights and fires, 
and are foremost in crowds, in riots, and daring 
undertakings ; sometimes getting the whole body 
into trouble ; but then the first to lead the way 
toan escape. We see them pointing the way to 
glory in the warrior and hero, in Wellington and 
Washington ; and, with never-failing forecast, 
guiding the sagacity of statesmen, and Burleighs 
of the cabinet. 

We do not know if it has ever been remarked 
that the Hebrew nation owe their uncommon ex- 
cellence in music to this portion of their phys- 
iques rather than to their ears. It is customa 
we are aware, to speak of an ear for tune, an hd 
for time, etc. ; but we would suggest, with defer- 
ence, whether it would not be more correct to 
say a nose for harmony and song. Certain it is, 
that the descendants of Jubal and Asaph are 
among the chief musicians of this day, as the 
illustrious characters we have mentioned were of 
theirs ; and they are all remarkably endowed 
with the nasal organ. Evidently, the nose was 
not placed in such proximity with the instrument 
of vocal sound for nothing! It is not only an in- 
dex of musical eapacity in its proprietor, but an 
excellent musician itself. [Oh, fiddlesticks !] 


>. o 


An Important Museum Founpep.—‘‘ By the 
liberality of a gentleman engaged in one of the 
learned professions in London, a museum has 
been founded at Salisbury, Wiltshire, which bids 
fair to become one of the most important of its 
kind in England. It is known as the Black- 
more Museum Collection, and is chiefly illus- 
trative of Ethnology. The Drift of Salisbury has 
furnished 4 large and important series of stone 
implements. The valuable collection of Dr. E, 
H. Davis, of New York, has been purchased—a 


large portion of which was obtained by Dr. Davis 
| and Mr. Squier from the Ohio Mounds, and toa 


description of which the first volume of the pub- 


| lication of the Smithsonian Institution of Wash- 
| ington, United States, is devoted. 


The stone 
series from France, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
other localities, will be extensive.’’ 

[We have had the pleasure of sending to Mr. 
Blackmore specimens of Indian—Sioux—skulls 
to the Salisbury Museum. Americans will find 
this a most interesting place to visit. The old 
cathedral at Salisbury is richly worth the time 
and money it costs the tourist to examine it.] 
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